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Part I 
INTRODUCTION 

ISSKstoryTthe Council and U, »otk should be g.ven. 
Historical Background • 

J ^ r^ommfndat ons of the Comm.^sion, 

•In accordance with '^^e rMomme naa ^ 

witS flJe EeSra^r^^^^^^ and co-o^diaation of higher 
concerned ^'^^^^^^f^^"^^^ the provision of c\snds th^Srefor. and 
education and ^Jf^^'^J'T''" ' ^yi^i^n of a national training pro- 
with the preparation and sup«rv s.o nianpower. The 

gramme to meet GJ^^^/J^f^Vhave oversight of thp work 
National Council ^ " /ccoraing^^^^ College of Cape Coast 

of the two ^'"l",^;^'"-^fVSinf which Jill all be indepen- 
and the Ghana Academy^^^^^^ f„„,,i„„, 

r;h?sSioLT"Re^s^ 

n , however a National Council for Higher Education 
Eventually, however, a Na^^^^ aS the Chair- 

was established m 1962 with ^^^^^ policy matters affectinfe the. 

re^blished v,as endorsed g'^.^^JJ^ lSo„s Consequenily, 
mitation ^"»"Tr™ HioE EdueaUon was re-eslablLshed in 
Ihc National Council Tor S™' f?"'^" ^ council for Higher 
1969 following the P"™"%''°"cD%^f rd S?^^^ M. DowuU 
Fo»oSonef?oKontwJs appointed its Chair^n 
With efTcct frow. jst October, 19^ 



The re-cstabUshment of the National Council for Higher Educa- 
tion was generally along the lines recommended m^^^^^ ^^?Z'\ul 
the Ghana Universities Visitation Committee (1969) under the . 
Chairmanship of Mr. A. R. Vick., 

For over three . years, it >yas not possible for the CouncU to be 
constituted and inaugurated mainly because of.the objections raised 
bv the universities to certain features and provisions of the decree 
establishing the Council. Therefore, until the Council s.. formal 
t^n^Sn on 15th December 1972, after the F^mulgaU^^ 
National Council for Higher Education (Amencfmen ) De^^ 1972 
fN R C D. 34) and the Amendment No. 2 Decree (N-R-CD. 92), 
one of the main functions discharged by the Chairman on behalf of 
the Council was to receive, the annual estimates of the institutions 
of higher education and transmit them with appropriate reconmien- 
' dations to the Government. 

Appointoent of Members of Council 

Tlie membcrsWp of the Council at the time of its formal inaugura- 
tion on 1 5th December, 1972, was as follows:— 

(a) Chairman 

Mr. M. Dowuona 

(b) Three Persons with extensive experience of University Work 

Mr. Justice K. Bentsi-Enchill 

,Mr. Joe Reindorf 

Rev. Professor C. G. Baeta. 

(c) Vice-Chancellors of the Three Universities 
Professor .A. A. Kwapong (University of Ghana) 

Dr, E. Evans-Anfom (University of Science and Technology) 
Professor E. A. Boateng (University of Cape Coast). 
\d)dne Person representing the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research 
Dr. K. Sape. 

(e) One Person representing jhe Ghana Academy of Arts and 
Sciences 
Dr. D, A. Akyeampong. 
(J) Two Persons representing Industry and Commerce 
Mr. H. A. Dodoo 
Dr. K. D. Fordwor. 
• (g) One Person with wide experience of Schools in Ghana, 
Mr. J. J. Niensah-Kane. 



(ft) Four otper aisim^wsrvfu y.»f*y>^ '^j ^- — 
Dr. J. J?AcWriga 
Mr. Joe Appiah _ 
Mr. K. B. Ayensu 
Dr. J. L. Wosomu. 

(0 An Assessor repAting the Commissioner for Educa- 

"°Ui. J. W. L. MiUs, Chief Education Officer. 
■ (^ Ari" Assessor representing the Commissioner ■•-for - - 

Economic Aiffiirs . „ . ■ i o»^«.t5irv 

Mrs. Mary Chinery-Hesse, Principal Secretary, 
Ministry of Economic Planning, 
(iii) An Assessor representing the Commissioner for 
^'m^R.-S. Aggrey, Principal Secretary, Ministry of 
Finance. 

X* XX nnwuona reUred.as Chairman in July, . 1973 and Dr. 

Mr. M. Dowuor^a reurea University of Science and 

E.Evans-Anfpm,Vice-Chanceiior 01^^ j however, not 

Technology, was appointed to^su<x^d n^^^^ u ^ , ^^^^^ 

possible for Dr. Eva"s-Ai'-f°'?J° J^f "PpS^ua^^ B. 
Chairaan. 

„5,er members ^jfx'l^rftl ^^^^^ A?nual 
Committee of the Council. "P"' <™' . .,™iiisatioiis under 
Estimates from the f 6f the CoSl, such other 

MrsrSofrursr/i^^^^^^^ 

T X* K 1074 Mr Griffiths, Director of United Kingdom 
In March, 1974, Mr. ^nmuib, , j overseas, was 

s^i^mLStiopr^^^^^^^ 

tyre. Among other t^ngs, h^^t^",^^^"^^^^^^^^^ and" the 

.. strive to be an ^ffecUye link betwc«n^ ^ command the con- 
universities but, while it should e"deavour_io jndependent- 
fidence of both Part.es lU role s^^^^^ ^^^^.^^ 



it unnecessary for the Government and the universities . to have 
any direct communication with each other on these matters. He 
also recommended a re-organisation of the Secretariat so that the 
Council would appoint its own- permanent stafiF instead of relying 
on civil servants posted to the Council's Secretariat from time to 
' time. It should, also be possible for the National Council for Higher 
Education to wdrk out systems of cost analysis and be able to 
estimate in advance the financial requirements of each university 
so that the universities could plan over a period of three years at a 
time. A copy of the Griffiths* Report is attached to this R^rt as 
Appendix I. . " / 

Under the new Chairman, the Council also addressed itself to 
the question of its status and the ministerial responsibilitv for its 
affairs. As a result of the Councirs recommendations, and having 
regard to the recommendations contained in the Griffiths Report, 
Government decided that the Vice-Chancellors should continue as 
members of the Council, but in a non-yoting capacity. 

Ministerial responsibilitv for the Council and its affairs also 
' reverted to the Head of Government, viz. the Chairman of. the , 
N R C, as provided for in the decree setting up the Council. 
Government was, .however, notable to accept the recommendations 
that the universities in Ghana should adopt a three-year planning 
. and budgeting system. ' . ' . . 

Government also gave approval for the establishment, with 
effect from 1st July, 1974, of the Secretariat of the Council as an 
autonomous body outside the Civil Service with the staff, having 
conditions of. service similar to those obtaining in the COuncU for 
Scientific dnd Industrial Research. 

The Chairman of Council, Dr. E. Evans-Anfom, paid a visit to 
United Kingdom from 15th to 23rd June, .1974. He met with the 
Chairman and staff of the Secretariat of the Umversities Grants 
. Committee to see the Committee's machinery in action. 

On' his return to Ghana^he submitted a report to the National - 
Council for Higher Education. A copy of his report is attached as 
Appendix II to this Report. 

Changes in the Membership of the Council 

The following changes in the Council's membership has taken 
place since the inauguration in 1972: 

Professor E. Bamfo-Kwakyc and Professor J. Yanney-Ewusie, 
two new Vice-Chanccllors, replaced Dr. E. Evans-Anfom and 
Professor E. A. Boateng respectively. On the death of Mr. Justice 
^ Kwamena Bentsi-Enchill, Professor E. "A. Boateng, President 
of the Ghana Academy of Arts and Sciences and Chairman of 
the Environmental Protection Council, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. • . 

' ■ ■ 4 . ' ' ■ 



Mr A Kvvame Pianim. Marketing Director and Deputy 
M^naVn^" Director of Ghana Aluminium Products, has replaced 

Dr. K. D. Fordwor. 

Committees of Coundi . 
Under^ new Chairman, the Fmance Committee h^s ^eco^^^^^ , 

Dr E. Evans-Anfom . • • Chairman 
H.E. Mr. Joe Appiah .. •• Member 

MrK. B. Aycnsu r- Member 

Mr. Joe Reindorf ^ . ■ A^^'wf'' 
Rev Prof. C. G. Bacta tP- . Member 

■ Mr. Harry A. Dodoo Member 

Mr J. J. Mcnsah-Kane . . • ■ • Member 
Mr. J. B."Lomotcy • ... '.. Secretary 
'S6me of the iAajor exercises which the Committee undertook during 
the yt%r were:- ^ the recurrent and development estimates 
•• ^ 09^5-7^ of all institutions financed by Governmen and 
• • whose finances come uiulcr. the. purv.aw of the l^at.onal 
Council for Higher Education. ^ 

(ii) Consideration of salary ■ proposals made by the Joint 
Universities Councils. " „ ' . . • *• „ 

(iii) Appointment- of the Secretariat staff and determination^ 
^ of their salaries and conditions of service. 

riv^ Meeting with the Chairman of the N.R.C. on the role of 
^ ^ the Chairman of the National Council for Higher Educa- 
tion and ministerial rcSRonsibility for the Council. 
. other Committees appointed during the year were:- j— - ; 

- r. R^intji . • Chairman 

Rev. C. u. Bacta ■■ .< . 

Dr. H. S. Bannerman • • A^^'"*^'- * 

Prof.E. A. Boateng. .. . ... •■ A/emfcer \ 

Mr. E. P. Adofo (Assistant Secretary Secretary 

' ^ Commm^'w^Consider a Proposal for the Esiablishment-qf 
. ■ a ZTtfnent of Agricultural Education at the University of 

Cave Coast ^, . 

H.E. Mr. Joe Appiah . . Omrman 

' Mr.HarryA.bodoo ■■ Member 
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4. Committee on - Strategic Policy on Higher Education 



Dr. E. Evans-Anfom 
Prof. Alex Kwapong 
Prof. A. N. Tackie 
Mr. J. W. L. Mills 
Mr. Joe Reindorf 
Mr. Harry A. Dodoo 
Mr E. P. Adofo (Assistant Secretary 
: N.C.H.E.). 



Chairman 
Member 
Member 
Member 
Member 
Member 
Secretary 



institut ons under ^fe National Council for Higher Education 

The Council acts as an advisorybody to Government:in respect of 
the following institutions: — 

(1) University of Ghana 

(2) University of Science and Technology 
(i3) University of Cape Coast 

" (4) School of Administration (University of Ghana) 

(5) Institute of African Studies (University of Ghana) 

(6) Institute of Statistical, Social and Economic Research 
• (7) In^itutc of Adult Education (University of Ghana) 

(8) c/ollegc of Art (University of Science and Technology) 

(9) Ghana Universities Press 

(aOYGhana Medical School (University of Ghana) 
(in Ghana Museums and Monuments Board 
(Xl) Volta Basin Research Programme (Universtiry of Ghana) 
(/13) Institute of Chartered Accountant (Ghana) 
/(14) Ghana Science Association 

(15) Ghana Atomic Energy Commission 

(16) Ghana Academy of Arts and Sciences 

(17) Encyclopaedia Africana Secretariat . . 

(18) University Research Stations 

(19) Institute of Population Studies (University of Ghana) 

(20) Institute of Journalism and Communications (University 
of Ghana). 

There is however, an anomaly which presently existsv For 
budgetary purposes, the Ghana Museums and Monuments Board, 
Ske anv of the above twenty (20) insUtutions comes under the 
NatioSi Council but ministerial respo;isibility for all other affairs 
of the Board rests with the Commissioner for Education. 
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Part II 



A RECORD OF BUSINESS AND ACnVITIES DU^^^^^ ' 
YEAR 1st JULY, 1974 TO 30th JUNE, 1975 

A~brief information on the universities and other institutions under . 
the Council will 'be found as Appendix III to this Report, 

Secretary's visit to the Universities Grants Committee Office 

the Ssriod 31st August to 15th September, 1974. He submitted a 
report which is Attached as Appendix IV. • . . 

Mr. Neville Thomas' Visit toGhana 

Durinc his visit to the U.K.. the Chairman obtained the approval 
of^^ Chai man of the U.^C: Universities Grants Commmee^^^^ 
Mr Neville Thomas, Head of the Finance section of the Committee, 
to visit Ghana to aMCise on thS wprking out of unit costs and tje r 
app l ation to university estimate^ and budget -°"trol P^o^^^^^^^ 
On the Chairman's invitation, therefore, Mr. "^^f^ ^"'^g ' J 
Ghana in the third week of November and spent three weeks on 
this assignment. " " • , , 

' Mr Thomas' report submitted'to the Chairman of the National 
CouScil, together with a summary of his recommendations, will be 
Jound as Appendix V to this report. 

Council Business •■ " . . i 

rSnrina the vcar under review; the Council held eight 8) regular, 

twri'lwncy and one (1) special o^eetings^ The Finance and 

General Purposes Committee met several times. 

A University for Northern Ghana , 

A proposal to establish a university in Northcr;i Ghana first 

to power, was referred to the Council for comment. 

CQuncil advised- that it was pr^matum to "j^^ '^^^^f Vhe ' 'tSee 
rolleee in Northern Ghana. but recomftiended that th^ three 

Research. ^ . 



A- Course in AgriculOtre at the University of Cape 'toast , 

The University of Cape Coajt submitted to Council a propQ8?il 
for the estaMishment of a Department of Agricultural Educ ation 
withiti that University. This propdsal was discussed by Counci . 

; Ambers at several /meetings and " because of ■^' •^nt^^^rs.al 
nature, a two-man Committee composing H.E. Mr. Joef App,ah 
and Mr. Harry Dodoo, was- appointed to examine the finatlciaj 

: aspects of the request, and submit a report^ On, the basis of that , 
report;the Council recommendejl that a Departngent of Agncu^tural 
Etoion snould be set up to train V^^'^hers of agTu:ul^^^^^^^ 
first' and second cycles of education as from October, 1975. A copy 
of the Appiah Report is attached as Appendix Vl. . • - , • 

'"a Medical School at the University of Science and Technology 

In Mav 1974, the Councihof the University of Science and Tech- 
• nology informed the National "Council for Higher Education^ in ■ 
" writing, of its intention to mount a course in Human Biology which , 
would eventually develop into'a medical school. The proposal was 
embodied in the Report of a Special Committee, appointed by that 
yniversity. ■ ' •. « 

' The Council in turn appointed a three-member Committee with 
Rpv Professor C G. Baeta, a member, of Council, as Chairman, 
fo e^&iSne t°^^^ report. Thi^^Committ^ sat for tvyo 

moSthr(17th December. 1974 to 18th February, 1975) and in its 

• SroScedings interviewed in all 41 members of the public whp wer?. 
: ?loSy connected witK,the Medical profesSiom Minist^f of Health 

Officials, representatives of theGhara Medical Association Ghana 
Medical Students' AssdciatioA, appropriate authorities of Jhe Uro- 

■ versity of Ghana and the University of- Science and Technol9£. 
The members also visited the Korle Bu Teaching Hospital and 
Okomfp'Anokye Hospital.' The report of the-Committee-is attached 
as Apf^ndix. VII to this Report. ■ ' - ,» 

. Before ^the National Council for Higher Education^could ifyise . 
on the proposal, the Government announced publfcly its decision - 
S^establish a second m;edical school at the University pf Sdjence 
and Technology. The Council, however, submitted c(^ies ofLthei 
Kta ReSort to the Council^ of the University , of Science, and* 

. ?iTnoKTnd the Covefnment.X^ chief concern vfis that 
S deSsi?!. to .establish a second medical school in Kum". shodd 
>y no means prejudice the future progress and development ol the 
.- 'existing Ghana Medical School in Accra. ■ . . 

Discussion of reports of the non-Academic Areas of University Admi- 
nistration' , ■ 

■ In Aoril 1972; the GovernmeijJ appointed three separate com- 
mittees to- examine the financial aspects of the non-academic areas , 

• of university administration and to make recommendations aimed 
at reducing costs. „ • 



in them namely, that chould 

which hired labour is employed; 
(ii) the universities should phasc^themselves out of the respons- 
' ibility for accommodating their staff, 

lis Se-SSS ?rtoi;reS;„rr/.ude„. . a 
normal feature of their organisations; ■ , . 

(iv) the workers and students using university transport, to and . . 
from town sh9uld pay fares; , ""^^i^^i 

in their service to the public., . _^ ' . / 
The NationaLService Sclieme ' ^ : _^ 

After one.yea. of o^ratiJn^^^S^^^^^^^^^^ -. 
rmora"nJursu'bJ.i^^^^^^^^^^^^ Government wa. referred to 

The NaSaicouncil for Higher Education. _ ^. ^ 

The^Council discussed- the obj;«U>«s,and S^^^^^^ 
Scheme and Submitted its views on certain, aspecis lo yj 

Ministerial responsibility for th^Nd.ional Counciljor Higher Educa- 

'Although RL.C. Wee ^^^^^^ 

• the National Council for H'ghej ^'^^'^^^'^LM^" " as being 
SfLme to-light that in practice this Council 

' The Council at one of --mg.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
requesting the ^.^toration of the previous ^^^^ 

Council worked to the »f^^. fpSSn of the NationabRedemp- 



As a rcfult of the meeting whip h followed, the Chairman of the 
National Redemption Councilfi decided to assume Ministerial 
responsibility for the Council, f ! ' • 

Restoration of Sabbatical Leave r 

Following representations from the Council, the Government 
lifted the ban on sabbatical leave for university teaching staff 
imposed during the 1972-73 academic year. . / . 

Medical Centre at Legon ' ' ^ ' 

Following representations made by the University of Ghana on 
the crowded conditions at the MedicallSchool and Korle Bu Teaching 
Hospital, the Council agreed to make representations to Government 
for the implementation of the Medical School Centre, a project 
which had been shelved since 1962. The project proyides for a 
complex consisting of a Medical School, a Dental 3.chbol, a Nursing 
School, a School for Para-Medical personnel ^vand a Teaching 
Hospital. The Government's decisfon .on the represeintations is 
awaited, . .. ^ . . , 

Students' Loans Scheme - . 

In October, 1974, i.e. at the beginning of the academic year,' 
Government withdrew the grant of {ZlOO paid annually to each 
university student for books and out-of-pocket . expenses and 
leplaced it with a University Students' Credit Scheme. Under the 
Scheme, Ghanaian university students are entitled to take loans of 
up to ^300 per annum from the Ghana Commercial Bank. . ' ^ 

The National Council for Higher Educajtion was invited by the 
Government to express its views on the proposals under the scheme. 

The. Council's views have been submitted and -a decree covering 
the scheme is awaited. , ' ^' 

Salary Review Proposals by the Universities 

The. Councils pf the, three universities jointly ^submitted to the 
National Council for Higher Education a paper embodying new 
salary proposals for university staff. 

']fAe paper was discussed by members of the Council's I^nance 
Committee. Later, the Committee held discussions with representa- 
tives of the .three universities and subsequently . submitted its 
recomiiiendations to the Government. 

Visitation to Universities in Ghana ' 

The Chairmap'and me^mbers o* Council paid-official visits to the 
three universities. The programme followed was as follows:— . , • 
5th and .6th February, 1975 to Cape Coast 
12th andi 3th February, 1975 to Kumasi . 
26th and 27th February, 1975 to Legon. 



categories and Students. / 

ne Finance Cammittee and Annual Estimates of the Institutions and 
ZgSions under the National Councl ,. 

Fron, the 18th to thccnd of FcJ^n^ 1975 the 
„utt«« held meetings m succc^^ Council 

MTppVo%t:^»^^^^^ - 

theMinistry of Finance. > 
Relationship between Council and the Universities ^ . 

, Council, and the Universities was therefore set up. 

Reorganisation of the Council's Secretariat • ' ^ ^ 

In accordance with one of t^^.J^f 
Report, the Council re-organ,^ the g^-JJ .J^anisation/ . 
approved a staff j^tabhshment to • 

llSifafto^VcJS.lrihS^^^^ industrial Research 

and be independent of the C.V.1 Service, ... - 

A list of the'Secretariat-staff-appointed.during.the_xe« .s_^a^^ 
. as-AppendixVUI to this Report. , , . 

' Neville nomas' Report and Cost Analysis of Uniyersity Education 
- F.nowing the 11.0m-- Repor.^^^^^^^^^ 

\Opening ofa-Bank Account Ut 0:c Name of the National CouncUfor , 
Higher Education, - < > «• u , ' 

ofJthe Council and it|Secretanat. 

ll-', ." 



Upon the authorisation by Council, the Secretariat opened an 
account for the Council with the Ghana Commercial Bank. 

Strategic Policy on Higher Education 

On the recommendatioa of the Chairman, the Council appointed 
a committee to formulate a Strategic Policy on Higher Education 
covering the following:— 

(i) the concept of Hijgher Education 

(ii) its objectives 

(iii) areas of Higher Education ' 

^ (iv) the priorities and delimitation of functions of university 
institutions in the context of the manpower needs of Ghana 
(v) a reappraisal of the systems by which Government finances, 
universities in Ghana.- 

The .Report, when ready and considered by Council, is expected 
to become Council's blueprint on Higher Education Policy, 



> Part III ^ 

FINANCING THE UNIVERSITIES 

Each institution under the National Council ' submits to the 
Council's Secretariat its draft estimates for the ensuing year approxi- 
mately four months before the beginning of the new financial year, 

' The estimates are prepared under the following headings: 

(1) Capital Develbpment 

(2) General Recurrent Expenses 
\. (3) Equipment; 

After the submission of the ' draft estimates, the Council's- 
ISccretariat arranges meetings between the representatives -of each 
institution with the Finance Committee of Council. At such meet- 
ings, the Heads of institutions and their Finance Officers are; called 
upon to justify the requests 'made ii their estimates, particularly with 
regard to new developments. 

When agreement on the draft estimates has been reached, the 
dftairman makes submissions to the Budget Division of the Ministry 
^ of Finance on behalf of all the Fnstitutions. He subsequently meets 

' • " «, • . 
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^th offipiais of th. Ministry Of f im^^^^ 
Govenment arc pubbshed. TJe ^ ^^^^^^il 
^^J^'tTil^^^niS^^s were approved by 
Govcmmcnt. . ^ 



ANNUAL DEVELOPMENT ESTIMATE S 1974^75 

" — • ■ " Recommen- 

' • ^ • dation oj 

Vote/or m^^/fj^" ^iii^^f 
. 1974-75 1974-75 , 1974-75 



Institution 



^ ^ . 

1. N.CH.E. Secretariat — ^ 

. . rnK.n« 445 820.00 3,526.0004)0 1,182,000.00. 

.1. Umversity of Ghana .. - , 4^?.o-iw-"" • * . v > 

3. Department of Housing_and . .. . ; ; 

Planning Research, U.S.T., ^^^^^ ^, 115,200.00 115,200.00 
Kumasi . • ** . *.• , ' ^ 

4. .University of Science and Tech- ^qjoq^qq 3,474,610.00 2,097,o6o.QO 

5. U„tZofCapeCoa;t Tt'.OOO. 00 ' 090.000. 00 ^^^^^ 
e/lnsUtutcofMricanSMies:.,. - .. 150.0(^.00 §0.000. 00. 

iOO.000.00 394.000.00 394.000-0.': 

«. I.,itutc of Adult Education . ^IS^^ 

9. Ghana UniversiUcs Press . . " 7oo*OOD.OO 229,000.00 

.10. Ghana Medical School .. ; 75,000.00 70U,uuu.uu , 

h. Ghana Museums and Monu- ^qqq qq i. 879,000. 00 c _ 70,000.00 
ments Board.. .. 'iw.uw.w i, 

12. Ghana Atomic Energy. Com- ^ i 868,000.00 500,000:00 

mission * ^ 

13.. Ghana Academy of Arts and ^ ' _ .5,000.00 

. ,4. uSSRcsean^hSuiions ".JO^OOO^ 28S.00a.0O.- 200.0(»0,0(V.. 

\ ^ ^^^^ . ; .. 2.499.8 20.00 14.010.430.00 5.725.70Q.O(> 

-:/VprE. ^ jtdaen recommended by N.C.H.E. =40.9 
(ii) % of totol request approved by Government =17 8 - 
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ANNUAL RECORREm- ESTIMATES 1974-75 



Reeommen- 
Request . dallon of 
Vote for for N.CH.E. 
Institution 1974-75 1974-75 1974-75 



1. N.C.H.E. Secretariat .. .. 196.780.00 232.413.00 232.413.00 

2. University 6f Ghana .. .. 6.77O.33O:0O 6.815.271 .00 7.268.539.17 . 

"Slot!' "'""'."^ 7^7.000.00 7^54.804.00 7.403.304.00 

4. University of Cape Coast \ . 4.995.O0Q.0O 6.343.523.00 5.277.978.20 

5. School of Administration ' 537.000.00 537.000.00 537^.00. 

6. Institute ol lAfrican Studies . ^ ... nnn nn 

(University of Ghana) .. 441.000.00 465.428.00 441.000.00 

7. Institute of Statistical. Social • ' ^ „, „ 

and Econo^nic Tleseaieh .. 275.000.00 308.952.00 275.000.00 

8. Instutite of A^ult Education . . 550.000.00 850.000.00 550.000.00 

9. Gollegeof Art(U.S.T.) .. 564 000.00 569.680.00 - 564.410.00 

10. Ghana Universities Press. .. 5O.a9O.0O 50.890.00 50.890.00 
U. Ohana Medical School ' .. 1.980.000.00. 2.3H8OO 0O 1.980.000.00 

°'rntsBo"aiS"". ''"'.''r: SSO.^.^ 691.080.00 ' 550,000.00 

''tlm^'' 77.000.00 87.000.00 77.010.00 

• 14. Institute of Chartered ^Accoun- ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ , 

15. Qhana Science Association .. 11.000.00 13.100.00 . ,11.000.00 . 

16. 6har« Atomic Energy COmmis- 791.610.00 600.000.00 

^SncS^T''^ ^ 49.000.00 49.000.00 - 49.0ob.o6 

18.,Encyc^paedia Africana Secre- ^^^^^ go.OOO.OO., 80.000.00 

19. University Research Stations .. 440.00Q. 00/ 434.000. 00 440.000.00 

20. Institute of Population Studies 78.000.00 93.200.00 78.000.00 

, 21. Institute \of Journalism and ^ ^ 282 72 "' 79 282.72 
Communications .. . 79.00Q.OO i^.^oi-i^ . 

. ■ Total.. ... -^25.256,000,00 28.494.901.7226.579.817.00 



NOTE: . . . 

(i) % of total request rccommended by N.C.H.E. =93-2 

(ii) % of total request approved by Government = 88.p. 

■■ 19 ■' ' , . ■ : 
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ANNUAL ESTIMATES (EQUIPMENT) 1974-75 



Instilulion 



Recommen- 
Request dalion oj 
Vole /or Jor 
1974-75 1974-75 - 1974-75 



(Z (Z (Z 

1. N.C.H.E. Secretariat .. .. 21.880 00 • . 54^80.00 54 7^^^^ 

2. University of Ghand .. .. 1.50.000.00 315.870.00 315.870.00 . 
^ "noSS^ °^ Scicnce^and Tech- 35^,,^ ^^ ,,255;963.00 500.000.00 
.4. University Cape Coast' .. 231.000.00 839.500.M 464.800.00 

5. Institute of Adult Education .87.100.00 150.000.00 105 000.00 . 

•6.CollegcofAr, .. .. ^ 82.700.00 22.715.00 g.TOO. 00 

7.^Ghana Medical School .. . .. '100,000.00 230.000.00. 120.000.00 

91.000.00 136.000.00; 66.000.00 

^bn' 67.000.00 1W05.OO 107.000.00 
Iffr University Research Stations . . 15i500.00 ■31.0rO.0O 15.500.00 ■ 
jotaj ..1.196.180.00 3.265.000.00 1.831.650.00 

(i) % of total request recommended by N.C.H.E. = 56.1 - 

(ii) % of total request approved by Government = 36.5 

. Unit cost and University Financing ^ 

It is known* so far. that the ' preparation f 'Vtimatcs bjr the 
universities has not been done on ..any cost ^"^ly^l^^^asis. t .^^^^^ 
. this reason that the Thomas Report 's so 'mportant a^..it ^lakcs 
recommendations on how best thii may be done. Work on this is* in 
n^weTs JndXn valid unit costs for different categories of studetrts 
S well S^ sp^cc standards have been Avorkcd out they could be 
^ppTied morrmciningfully to both development and recurrent 
estirnates. ^ 

A valid cost analysis should aim at imposing economies rigorously 
on areas of expenditure >yhich could do with less money: 

As a result of the GriflSths" recommendation, and ^hc mecha"'°^ 
of cdmputingjinit cost as suggested by Mr. Neville Thomas, the 
ffaS Sndl Secretariat is developing ^ system of cost analysis 
whiJh ifl future years will be applied in examining the estimates of 
■the universities. , 

The ciHTcnt procedure by which draff estimates are submhted^to^ 
• Council l^ subSently tP the Budget Division for scruUny and 

.15 .- . 
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justification is cumbersome. Wor^il»till, amounts approved in the 
anxiiuU estimates . are released monthly to the institutions. The 
financial strain resulting from this is really great and some of the 
institutions have orcsortcd to overdraft from the banks. Even though 
the Government has ruled against this kind of borrowing, the 
conditions which have given rise to this undesirable practice are 
implicit in the system. 

The best answer to the problem is the triennial system of financing 
which the Council strongly leconmiends for the consideration of 
Government. ... , 
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I Part IV 

BOARDS OE INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANISATIONS ON 
WHICH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL cFOR HIGHER. 
I EDUCATION IS REPRESENTED 

' The National Council is represented on: 

(i) All j the Councils of the three Universities' and their 
Committees (Finafice, Development, ^Tender Board, • 
Superannuation). ^ 

(ii) The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research . *^ 

(iii) Tlje Museums and Monuments Board . 

(iv) The Ghana Atomic Energy Commission 
^v) The National Manpower Boar4 
vi) Tlie Ctentre for Scientific Research iritd Plant Medicine 

(vii) The Ghana Medical School Coundl 

(viii) The^Encyclbpaedia Africana Secretariat 

(ix). The Scholarships Secretariat Selection Committees. 

i CONCLUSION 

irthe Council 1s to play effectively its role as an intermediary 
between 'Government and the universities then it. is essential that 
it should be {independent of both. It is only under such conditions 
that the Council can examine issues objectively and tender the 
necessary advice. ' 

The CounciPs role, as specified in the relevant decree, is purely 
advisory; and it should remain so. It has no legal or executive powers 
and it is undesirable that it should be given any. As the Council^ 
acquires experience and builds up a body of knowledge and exi>ertise^ 
^it should be in a better position to give valuable advice on issues 
within its competence. In this exercise, it will expect patience and 
understanding froni theuniversities in pfiarticulan 



The cxperieno fii o f t h e ymr havf- brousht out certain impo r tM it 
difBculUeTwhich it is hoped. Would be resolved i^ umc. Ih^ 
aSsTo be a misunderstanding on the pa»t of the uniyersftics, 
bftteCouncil's independent role. When they have sought to a^rt 
their independence, the universities have sometimes 'nterpreted'tms 
differcntlyVThe Council is the main channel of communicaUon 
between the Government and the universities and vice versa^jte 
role S such should be recognised, by all concerned. Th^^Counc l 
should be free to comment and'advise on issues that come before it. 
an appreciation, by both Government and the ""'vereities of tlus 
fact would do much to help the Council in its work Indeed, m 
Sters regarded by the Council as being of 
the Coimaf should feel free to tender advice to Government even, 
when this has not been sought. In conclusion. it should be emphasised 
that since the Council has been set up to. advise Government on. 
HiEh(5r Education policy, as far as possible, the Government should 
act in close consultation with the Council on all matters relatmg to 

Higher Education. . 
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APPENDIX' I 
THfi GRIFFITHS" REPbRT :^ ^ 

Smmnary and Ge^wral Pbscmtions 

My full report' attached. It might however be convenient if, 
in addition, T prdduccd this coyering document settmg out some ; 
general observations and summarising the main points 1 have tned • 
to make in the report itself.^ ^ , 

2 The invitation to come "to Ghana referred specifically to the ^ 
wdik and structure of the Council-s Secretariat. I have however 
ventured to comment also on t^ie general role and method of 
operation of the^ Cc^uhcil, for on these the work of the Sccretanat 
deoehd I have been made aware of the many comments and pro- ^ 
. posals that have been made about the work of^the Council and its. 
retetions with the Government and the three universities. I have 
however started from the position as it exists today and have based ^ 
s^uch suggestions a^ I have madeTor change on .the present situation. 
Where 1 have made no such suggestions for change it 9an be taken 
that I have found no reason to be dissatisfied with the present 
situation. Many of its features are, in my experience^ Unique to • 
Ghana but clearly fit in with local conditions and needs. 

3 The Council has at present two separate, areas of responsibility. 
On the one hand it has to assess, the work and needs of the thjrcc 
distinguished universities of Ghana and their associated Institutes 
and" Schools and co-ordinate their academic policies, and, on the 
other to consider ^theractrvttics-and-needs. of certain other bodies — 
outside the university field (though functionally related to theift) 
1 have concentrated m^'attention on the university sphere, to which.> ' 
special considerations and techniques of assessment and corordina- 
xion can apply. Present methods of handling the affairs of the other 
bodies seem, as far as I can judge, to be inevitable! Their current 
woik and future plans have to be considered every year primarily 
in the context of their financial submissions and against a very 
general background of national needs and resources. 

*• ** ' ■ 

4 In the university field the situation and. the ^possibilities are 
however subtly different and the same somewhat unsatisfactory 
control procedures -need not apply, although they, do at present. 
The niturc of universities is such that they operate on a long-ierm- 
and continuous basis. .They have a measurable and controllable 
intake and hence output, of students which should reflect national 
needs-^and whiqh in the last resort must^be a matter for Govern- 
ment as is thc .provision of the necessary financial .resources* But , 
like the other bodies, their current activities and management 
practices, have to be scrutinised for efficiency and Consistency.! 

^ . 19 , , 



r« thic connection I have read with interest the impresstve and 
Imoo^tant reSt commissioned by the Governnent. on the non- 
SeS?a?eas oT university administration at L-.gon-although I 
- H^ nlTaS wSi their bJd statement that " nq purpose can be 
.i°rved by%puting cost of education at the Umversity per head 
of student enrolled ". 

. s The main defect of the present method of operation of the 
rouncil s^!m? to me to be that what the universities are at present 
Sn^ indhow thev propose to vary their activities in the future are 
Swrth ^it S mainly as a by-product of their submission of 
S^^T es'timates supplemented by intermittent intenje^^^^ 
riartinilar issues by the Government. It is surely Dciier lor inc 
CoS DO S)ly after some discussion between the Council and the 
uS iti^ tb lay down in advance certain broad and prac icabic 
un vcrsiiic., lo^^^y • ^ covering such matters as 

SErnuXf 5vd^ 6f ?SS support the desi.ed trends in 
eSnd 5pc o o^"'^ ^"^ deufmg with general issues. 

u ,= e.nff hous nc DOStEraduatc awards and municipal services; 
Tnd tf4f ent uni've?sS^^ proposals, expressed in .duc^,. 
tional or academic terms, in terme of management arrangements and 
of financial resources, for meeting these broaa objective . Such, a 
fnrwnra nhnninE process, once instituted, can save a great d^al of the 

' S now iiwSd irt preparing and scrutinising estimates every . 
work invoivLu y j j, j for^ and in dealmg with atJ hoi;. 
Stions X Si i ?^a£ theCounciI^ once it has undertaken , 
SrtSn fSrly straili forward cost analyses on a student unit basis 
Lncln down aopropriate policies. in the mam academic and 
''"'^ „.mVn? ?reas itS?S work out what future university expen- 

^ [SuSgl to be intrious area, .nd build up^ts proposals to the • 
tijiure oiifciii recurrent and -capital, very 

' ''°'T mo^c iideocideStirof^ detailed line-by-Iine expenditur.i 
j;o?os3rpu\1ol^vaS"S the universities themselves than can be 
done at present. 

6 The adoption of this technique requires, for maximum benetit 
toall concerned, a few new decisions: .' , . ^ 

n\ if .nn«ibie the forward planning period should be not one 
^'^ lerbS at 16a t three. Otherwise "pither the Council nor 
£c .Ur^^versitios can perform their parts of the proces 
efTcctivelv \incd atiidemic. manpower vand financial. 
oSeS have to be merged into a^coherent forward 

. • ?e propSy 3^^^^^^^^^^^ ycar .nd it is bettei Jor it not to be. 
, ox Tim Tnuncil has to arrange with the universities to recast 
* ^ Sr pre a^^gorisaiion of expenditure and.itnroduce a 
' new me iS fuming students on the basis of the load 
"hey rc ' cm on the teaching stalT in different faculties. 
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This is necessary to establish the present pattern of unit 
cx)sts in each university-^and the averages over the three 
universities.' These costs, and approved future variations in 
them, form the basis of the work of translating. academic 
objectives into grant terms and thus of the Councirs' sub- 
mission to the Government. , " , . 

: ?• I" suggest that these decisions should be taken. If they arc 
I venture to forecast that, once tlie transitional period is over.and= 
all concerned have comprehended theii nature and purpose, many 
of the present-^uite normal— irritations of the Government and 
the universities towards each other will become easier. A forward 
planning . system has the additional advantage that the Goveminent 
agencies concerned (Educatipn, Economic planning and finance) 
need not themselves, in.>^^^^^^ hold budget hearings >yith ' the 
;.uitiversities but^in consider the submission from the Gduncil in 
'educa po'^^cy terms, and jn He||Tns. of 

.financial recommendations largely derived from the iyarioii^educ^r: 
tional purposes being served. Any dialogue'the ^Qpyernrnferit nc^^ 
to hav^ can then more usefully be canied out with the Council. 

- 8. Naturally the'Goyernmen?will have other interests in uriiycrsity 
affairs apart from forward planning and money allpcatioii^ But I have 
ilittle daubt that atll these can be dealt With it as ^ey arise.provided 
that the Council acquires and retains the confidbnce,' in-.eigualv^^ 
meastire, of the Government and the universities. When this occiirs>" 
the Council will be accepted by both the othcr'parties-r-as it appears. • 
to be to some extent today — as, in practice, the arbiter on many 
matters which* Icgftimately concern both Government and univer- 
sities, although -the -Council has. rightly in my view, no formal 
executive powen (as Opposed to. advisory* functions .and great 
authority) of its own. It is better that these affairs should be con- 
sidered in this way than that inflexible positions shoiild be^adopted 
and demanas made for impossible declarations of the precise and 
distinct powers, of all three panics involved. Some broad outlines 
of the respicctive' responsibilities of the three parties Tiave however 
been suggested in my report. ' ^ 

, 9. .My report endeavours to describe, at the beginning, the techni- 
ques of recurrent cost analysisj which I regard as so iinportant for 
planning purposes. It also indicates the way in which the progiamme 
of capital . and other works projects can be derived from the same 
broad academic guidance as js^ivcn by the Council to the univer- 
sities, after discussion-with the x5overnment. 

10. I have made some observations on the structure and cprnpbsi- 
tion of the Council but have suggestcd.no significant change except 
for some strengthening of he representation of serving academics. 
I have also urged {hat care is necessary over the position 6f the 
three Vice-chancellors as members of the Council. 




? work-load: ' on mc ii3€GipixaM*H J^^ ■ r*^- " 

i&r: \«U «ase if labdlv^ 

^oS^»esscntialforM^^^^^^ 
t ' .^^^^SSX^ from borrowing: a -proportion of thar 

^ n ' t -ivould of course be happy to ampUfy my report as may be . 
il; d^;3^<rS«ss my^titUdejoaU those who made^ 
i, assignment such an interesting one. , 



(SgdO R-e. GRIFHTHS 

Director, . 
Jhter-tlniversity Council for 
Higher Education Overseas 
Lomlon, W.l. . k 



State HoysE 

2nd April^ 1974. 
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,eHANA NAT,ONM^CO™.™^HER EDUCATION 

/ FULL REPORT , 

\ \ Mr. R. C GrifhthsC) 

j^;^Dr. E. Evans- Anfom, ■ o 

. Chairman, , ' 

. National Gouncn for Higher Education, 

■ Accra-Ghana. « .i ' ' ; 

I have the honour to present my report on the work and 
organisational structure of the Secretariat of the National Council 
foT Higher Education in Ghana (hereinafter referred to ^ the 
Souncm following my visit to Ghana frbm 21s^March to 3rd 
aJTi974 at yourlnvitatiqn. and that of thfe Go^rnment cf Ghana. 

the CouncU's Role . ^ • 

2 Although my specific task related to the Secretariat of the 
Council, it was n^essary for me first to study the present . constitu- 
Sn and working anangements of the Council as a .whole.. :Oelt 
hat Uhould nef only_compare these .with oAer ami^r Umver^^^^ 
Grants Committee (U.G.C.) Systems I am familiar with in LJ.K., 
Sne KoSg India and elsewhere but also see how far lhey seemed 
5 meet thf'lSimate requirements pf both Government and the 

■ univeSties of Ghana. On the work of the Council- depends both 
. the work and the structure of its ^retariat. , . ' 

- 3 The terms of reference of the Council and its composition, as 
4aid d?wn1n tL relevant Decrees of-1969.and 1972, folbw closely 
hose recommended by the Kwapong Education Review Committee . 
ofl967 She Vick Visiting Committee of 1969; and in general 
?hey correspond .broadly with those applicable.to other UniyersUy 
Sts Committ^s. As Professor Kwapong rightly, put x% in his 
ASersarrAddress to the Ghana Academy of Arts.and Sciences, 
November 1973: \ 
"Its (the Council's) primary function-is twofold: one to 
advise Government on the financial needs of the higher education 
S and secondly, and more important, since the fi"t 's based 

■ , S the second, to .formulate the strategic policy which shpuld 

guide higher education ' '. 
^ 4 Professor Kwapong went on however to make tw6 points: 

(a) that the forward planning mechanism of the Council had 
. . not, so far, been effectively brought into user ^ ; 

. : ^i^^^<^^r^^^ 

since 1967. H.M. Treasury (U.K.) 1946-1965. 



(6) that'thc Council had not met since its inaugurationT — _ 

- 5 From J»y discussioa with you and the Commissioner for £du- ,' 
cation I learned that it was the desire and the intention, follovwng 
vour recent assumption of the Chairmanship, to take action on 
both thsseWji^; indeed the'Council met in. February 1974 and_ 
.is due to meet again in April. . 

6 In these •circumip'^nces it might be appropriate and helpful ; 

if in the following parjiiraphs, I made.some oMrvations on thC; 

present work of the Council as I see it; in the bght of this planning 

objective and of the i^forraation provided to me. ; . 

• *■ ~ '*•. 

Cost Analysis ,.- v. ■> . ,^ 

7 One of the Council's' main present day-to-day functions in 
relation to the three universities appears to be to receive annually 
from each university two sets of financial estimates for.the following 
vear'one covering recurrent expenditure estimates and (by deducting 
exp^ted income) the. resultant, recurrent grant request, and the . 
second covering estimated expenditure and grant request for capital ; 
items (including equipment), referred to as Development Estimates. 
The latter cover both the ongoing,cost of capital projects already in 
hand and the initial year's expenditure on new projects. 

8 the recurrent estimates are scrutinised by the Council's bfficeis 
on 'a line-by-line basis and' after consideration by the Finance f 
CSiiimittee of the Council (which has been in existence for some 
time and meets fairly frequently) recommendations as to grants to 
be orovided are forwarded .ftpm the Council to the Government 
(Ministry of Finance). The estimates themselves comprise.a . general 

. explanatory , memoranduravand detailed . expenditure and . staffing 
proposals for the following year.. 

9 The estimates clearly throw up already a number of points 
of policy, concerning current operations,^ e.g. staff h°"sing municipa 
ser^cesj postgraduate student support, which the, (Juncil will 
dearly need to consider (and sometimes take up with ..the Go vern- 
. rttent) and issue appropriate guidance. They also throw up academiQ 

S(e g. agricultural education at Cape Coast) on which a- Council 
position must be established and stated to those concerned in appro- 
priate ?erms. Buf from the overall planning and financial; contro 
SSSs hese estimates .are deficient in. two respecU. They do no 
Sde any associated stud,ent numbers figures, witho.ut which unit 

' ooVts fie expenditure, grouped under various headings including 
each facul^'re^pendifure Separately, divided by the relevant 
student numbers) cannot be worked out. Student numbers represen , 
the o5 y available measure of the work-load of a university and i 
s generally regarded as reasonable and necessary to regard student 
unit cSsts as the best , available tool for comparisba and control 

SumSs bo'h.as-between .digcrent universities for the same year 

and for particular universities in" successive years. In general unit 



i"-r' of all tvoes (eg. faculty unit costs/ administrative, library <r 

tl^lindifferebSvS ■ 

pit'^my^Bic tiuMfon an essential planninglodTHofe^ 

^rr: iS^.the-unitlcost:of entomng extra^^s^^^^^ gcu^ or, 
Sf?^ V depirtme^ it is f ^^ ^ew one-justJtarti9^^ 

Sst^existing students in the same faculty or dcp^pnt Indeed ^ 
i^S^S^SeT margmal costs of extra students^ are^yerr smaL, , 

•SiilSJ aSnistrative and other ^•'S iKTi'sS 

per extm student (i.e. the marginal, umt cost), should^e less^ 
listing unit costs. In Ghana, muniapal services 'cpf f^l^^'^} 
Md rslbstantial element of University costs. I wo"W-.accep jhat 
these are perhaps not entirely suitable for companson on a student 
unit basis but they clearly need special attention. . 

10. The initial task of Establishing faculty unit rosts j^.h^^ 
tedious in that for them to be realistic, students loa fa^ii^Jy^must^^ 
counted on a load basis and not by t^iir subjert^.pf Jud^^^^^ 
example, a student may belong to the Faculty of Scicnw.h^^^ 
cent of his teacUng may be given by ths Faculty Of Arts. He is thus 
SSited £ teprcsfnting a load of 0.8 on the Science Facidty,^d 
oibnthVA^Sulty The actual distribution of students between 
ftilS^fofKur^ses can safely be 

so lone as the total student load is reconcUaL% with total jtuaeni 
mSs^Slly counted.) But pnce the whole .Wf. te^^J ^ ■ 
t^s have.beeh established on a consistent basis within atd be^^een ; 
diversities they form a most valuable tool for th^^^ 
Government in handling the financial aspects of forward planmng,, 
S^Kfor ^ch univeKity in the.task of CQntrolUng its^wn internal; 
affS liv working out of student loads [or each M^^ 
provides the b<^t starti»g-point for the calculation of rt^-student 
Ks. which represent the second majpf tool of management and 
planning in universities. , ^ 

1 If I might at this point digress a little to observe that the " Hne^;^ 
by line "irutiny of eVpenditure estimates, such as th^t earned out 
at iesent by the CounS. is traditional >yithin Governments m the _ 
«amS on^ S Departriental Estimates. -But the operations^ of 
SreSS olpStments are not sus^^^^^^^^ 
. ques (perhaps unfortunately) whereas universities, b^mg institutions 
primly deling with a fairly straightforward output of students, are.. 

12 Faculty unit costs are not strictly unit costs of teachil^alMe^ 

since' the cbrt to the university of the rescarch^d^ht^SE^ 
. aSes of staff is included in the faculty .expenditure totems and 

S^also spread among the students for cost analysis puip<^5^^ 
' : Sci not impair their value however smce a judgement by the 



Council, for example, that one faculty ought, by virtue of the 
. acadefficiUstuicdonofitsstaffrcan readily be allowed 
. ting the first Department a higher unit cost than the second. 

13; The value of imit cost analysis as a tool of planning depends,- - 
for its credibiUty, on consistency of pi actice between the universities 
in* negard to .the categorisation of the multitude of elements of 
-\ ^ expenditure which exist and the consistency of conventions regard- 
ing various accounting methods, (e.g. whether halls of residence 
— experiditure-is-included as. university- expenditure or only '^included 
in the university*s own budget bn^a net-profit and loss basis), ^ ^ 

14. Where different practices exist in these fields it is , I suggest,-, 
for the Council to lay down the practice they^ wislx,tQ be followed. ■ 

If therefore the Council wishes to introduce 'cost analysis into its . 

> practices I would suggest the early establishment oLa sm^l working, 
par^ consisting of the three university registrars or finance officers 
under Council chainrianship (either a suitable Council Member or 
the Principal Secretary) to agree on consistent practices and con- 
ventions in expenditure categorisation {see Appendix 1), to work 

* out.varibus key unit costs for each university for a recent completed ^ 
year for which firm information is available, and to devise a form 
of annual return to be presented 'to the Council' in future showing 

its expenditure year by year under the agreed categories a* ^its 

* student load figures for each faculty, the same form could in * •»Tect 
be used also fot presentation of foi^ard recurient expenditure 

. estimates. The task of grouping.,, expenditure into appropriate *" 
categories for unit cost analysis should not be difficult as the present 
expenditure breakdowns are already given in great detail and no new 
.[ines^nly groupings of existing lines— appear to be required. ^ 
Indeed, if cost analysis techniques are adopted in the scrutiny of 
university, estimates and for costing forward plans, the estimates _ 
material on the recurrent side can be greatly simplified and con- 
densed. * , . ' . . v 

Planning Student Numbers land Fonvard Estimates 

~' • J5.. Since the total number of students; and the broad mix of . 
students, (i.e. the proportions undergoing different types and levels 
^ of course) expected in any university in future years are the main-^ 
•though not the only^fact determining its neeifor resources, both 
in finaincial and staff terms, and since.-these are only to a limited 
' ' 'extent matters for determination by the individual institutions and 
are much more matters for Government decision on social, economic^ 
^ and political grounds, they are usually ^takcn as the starting-point 
for unl /ersity forward plaiming.. Advice to the Government on these 
. matters is clearly a key .function of the National Council for. Higher . 

: ; Education. With its contacts w i t h . the universities nit will know 

broadly how npiuch expansion^r how little— andJiow much change 
, from their existing paitem-^of activities the universities Cfm sustaiij. 



5 IwSS^W^f inffipoWtt aid With it* too«lfld« jtf 

§K S» stlikl^^ 

\ .RsSiilif|Jdrt<intv ■' : \ \ ' \ . ; V ' 

16; K siu& ptanning guidaiice^ oxprisilttl in ^udiwD^^uinbeA 

^^rV were issued by the Oovemment after discussion with -the_ 
Gwindl in (say) inid-1974 the Goundl could then pre^ guidwice 

• wSuivasity st)eciry^ 

SlW«p&ted m&ii t^ and based on i^day-fc^- 

day knowlSfe of the work of each ui^versity, encourMp it to rfan 
ih sbine dirertions and discourage it froin others (e.g. &on» creaU^ 
siiecified new dei»rtments coura^ alnady a^i^^^ 
fSwhcfc). 1^ guidana from the Q)unajr:^^^^^ 
course be legaUy binding oii umversiucs— should not, ofcomaV; 
SSiSscSite details*as toMcave the indi^dud AuuvmiUes 
ioom^ither for argument or for any; internal cboioM, of ,ite^o^^^^ 
but newls to be sufficient to provide a clew plamung framewo^^^^ 
Sch University, the. Jatter could then; proceed to prcpareafciown. 
detaUed expansion itnd development proposals ^9^. *«;.£»f 
1Q75-76 to 1977-78 expressed in academic tterms; in terms oi 
. ironed Suto nSmS in each facWty in 1977-78 brok«^^^^ 

S nSS^bV departments and types (postgraduate^^ 
^ &|:^pbS?fSu-time/part.tim^^^^ tenm of staff numbe^ani 
' Sy in tert^s* of proposed recurrent expemhture ; in il977-/J 
S of nSw capital expenditure needed, if the three^ear^penod .of 
the plannihl piidance given by the Council was to be foUowed.. , 

17. .Th^ submissions froifi each 'uniycKity, if t^ey" reached t^^ 
' Council by the end of 1974 would enable^it fairly rap.dlyta check the 
proposed academic expaiision and development ProPO^ak^^^S^.'g. 
their own guidance and oVerall perspective and to prepare the 
neSssarsubmission to the Govermnent setting out their own views 

• SrthHesired academic developments (within the Government s 
studept numbers guidance already given) and financial n«ds of the 
univeTsities for the three-year i«riod (or for anrshotte^^^ 

.if required) taking into account the submissions of the umversities. , 

: is In formulating their proposals for rfccurrent grants in future 
yea« the Sncil nS;d notfif it has, already before^^ it the ^mtcos^^ 
i ^uri for each. university as described above, rely wholly on the 



jwuvoM finaqdal estimates. It can build up its own 

ttttmmjiwi an4 its views on tiie desired^ 

;um^ moveincnt in .thena, of the total finanq^l 

• aicedsjdf thq univeisilics^individuaUy and,^^^ ttas 
>ibrpadly by takiiig^i^ (adjusted if ncoessapr jf the 

%niv9mtyi is d^ to be unduly expensive or inadequately finance^ 
^^forliV currently doing) and adding to it clemeats representing 

Sthc a planncid number of; exUa students ,at given 

tuhiti cc^tsifo^ of university expenditure, and. 

ibr^^^ expenditure, each facdty. This is usually 

found to be a mwe satisfactory method of determining ;grai4 
proposals from a University Grants Committee than would result 
from^ajlin©-by-line scrutiny Of each of.a fipsiititude of inteirelated 
.headings of proposed recurrent expenditu'* * T 

•19/1 'might add^^A^^ a three-year planning system this 

pi-occw need not be carried out for each year of the trienniuin biit 
only for the final ygar's-proji^ted-e3q)enditure^^ two yea^ 
'> total caii' be filled in by a simple fine-graph process bZBed-dn-the- 
growth of student numbers over the three-year period. It is of cour* 
stiU imtwrtant that the base^ to which additional .cxi>enditure 
for additibral students (and any other agreed additionaiexpenditure) 
Is added should nbt.be just the actual expenditure in tjie completed 
Vear^ before that in which the forward calculations am^being made 
<i.c: tliie year for which actual unit costs are .available) but should 
be a fikure provide by each university representing thenKftimata" 

• cost in- three years' time of exactly tjie same commitments? in eyery 
KOTCct as existed; in the base-year. This involves adjustments for • 
salajy increments, for retirements Md replacements, for the mainte- 
nance of new buildings known to becoming into use within the thr^ 
7^ 'and? certain other readily identifiable items not related to 

^ new deye) opment. It should rigidly exclude any change in student or . 
staff numbers or new activities of atiy sort. This is knbvra as Uic 
"^fuiiurc or final year cost of existing commitments ". InflaUoniis 
best left entirely out when building up future expenditure, which 
should be done at current costs Wd salary scales: t)verall sums to 
cpver inflation-cair be added at the end to the "whole projected 
dcpenditure on a standard and agreed basis for all universities. 

; This .might apply whet^^^ are presented on a 

one-year cir a three-year basis, ■ . • 

20 Naturally the determination of the proposed \. recurrent 
grants would not be simply the result of a series of ^arithmetic 
^culations by the Council. It would however be based on such 
ah exercise modified as necessary ,by reference; to the universities 
' own submissions and academic proposes; >y the need to give spwial 
financial support to desirable and approved ncj(j|development3 (e.g, 

• I spcdal Institutes, new ^^d or new courses):t6 the extent 



^^^^^^^^^"^ t «f«?'<5overnment which 

Student nnrnklic Council to indicate what lower 

:S rc^^^^^^^ consequences would foIIow^romTny 

; '^given rcauction in the subventions sought bv the CnunrW- Tn tu;.^ 

annouS^y^?}S^ laSeMn a°lT'"'r^^ preferably publicly 
broad academic Euidan«^ in Vh. ^ giving it further 
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At orescnt 1 understand virtually a" P^P^J^^Jj ° Thp Council 
5ivSo%ts including n^^^^^^^^ by special 

Suredevelopments woiJd have ^^.^^^^j^y concerned. • 

^rtofacoherentdevelopmentpatterivj ^.^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

25. Since the Medical SchoQl and "rUin^o^^n ^ p 
uS;eSi^ of Ghana and t^^^^^^^ • 

^r%'j 'n:dent%nS;'aLlysis t^^^^^^^^^^^ . 
P^^'??'?^tn A?m jf Research Institute cannot be dejMJ w 
i^a^lfnSutrn^t primarily, con^^^^^^^ 
S costs are worked oat for the Med c^^^^^ 

That they will be very m"':*^ ,!"8her ' . ^i.^i^ai bads 
litVer university faculties Particularly in vie ^ 
which medical school ^tf^ .'"f ' "i^^fCt a^ continue to handle - 
^femb'st to leave the M^^^^^^^^^ as 
their forward estimates (.periiayo 

■ at present. ■ " . , it ^ oossible operationaftime- 

. 26. .1 have 'ncludel^m Ap^^^^^^^^^^^^ J,^, ^hrce universities, 
table for a three-year-pianning >j 

Capital Planning --• . ■ ^ ^ ^ ,5 difficult 

; 27 Under .the planning ^V^tem ouUmea the same 

to gear the . capita ',9'if!"'^SJy&oy^^^ the recurrent grant 

■ Q?udefit number objectives as largely b same pre- 
Iropoils put to'the Government by ^he.^^^^^^^ ^"^^T^.nd'^rf 

. rrrcMe?«S 

A forward b"ildi°g prore^^^^ji;^^ elements:- , 

■ ' for new students or new suoj _ buildings because 

fcUhe replacement or adaptation of existing .. . 

. ^'^S-Vbsolescenceorachangeof use. v ^ , 

M In some countries building P«f ^Jn^^ guarantc«l 



;,;.fplan for given student °*™5f knows in advance 
r i ttire on buildings^as a >5{^ole. If ever^ "J^r&?bk to xomplcte the 
in (sayy th« ^wJlo^^rT cmSn amount 

••■ building? already .begun fn?;.^,^°g.foYsJ^ifi new-buildings 

■ i - (wpiessed in money terms) of «»'^^Sv whire it stands, however 
IfiiaSr ycar. it Will at^least^^^ ^hat 

Ihort' the amouijt of building the^are jermii^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

they: would rcgid as f^"^^^''^^^^^^^^ . ' 

^ for new uses. And a lot of rather are aUocated. 

•- Government level can be, ^^o'dfd^f ^SS sums which pn 
possibly as part of their rccwent ^^\^^'^%^l,^or}is"^oT 

• , " 30. Rather similarly 't 

■ . equipment requirements ^xc ud^ng book^. ty^^^^ 

■ ; dffic? machinery and <=«°^"rn 'll'S5?^^ 

'K- .^ tubes),by,way of ^^^^^^^ ann^ allocajmi ot ^ is- worth - 

r normal reciirrent and capital grants- " uus ° taken in 
,- ^Jbnsidering in Ghana (m v|e^^^^ 

i ; ' securing «q"'R%S„^^°^here?^^^^ 

i . ^ : ' and delivery problems) ^f^"*^/ and be retained 
> - equipment fund might not be t'^!?^?^?^^^ the; Council. 

. S the. university, subject to P«"^'f ' '^1^ ^ 7mat^^ 

: : • Council to recommend . after consult^^^^^^^^ ^j. ^j^^ 

of course W with^*»= """^^fff/if S Science .and. 

and the„extent .o,nhe research ef^^^^ 

r : ' ''^It is- no use. Wj-^^^^ 
: , ; base ''nor^ » .on fc^^ past 



<»ci)cnditurc per square fqot on different types of building, maximum 
. sizes cif tooms for different purposes, space allo.wances for circula- 
tion areas, laboratories, staff, houses, student common rooms) wKch 
have to bc4)uil(.up from local practice and experience, and to other 
norms such as might be used to assess equipment grants or library 
book an<tpenodical grants. Some norm8..will best be expressed 6n 
a cost per unit area basis (i.e. expenditure per square foot) and 
others on a student unit basis (so much expenditure per student) 
Others wiU be expressed in area terms per student (e.g. student 
residences might be based on IW square feet of room space per 
sUident) or area terms alone (e.g. lecturers mijght be allowed, (say) 
75 square feet of tpace in their offices). - 

32. I fear therefore that this task is one which, if done at all will 
have to be undertaken by the €ouncU over a period of tjme-^and 
It IS pre-eminently one in 'O/hich most ofthe analytic work will need 
to-be camwi out by the Secretariat: f suggest that the results, both 
trom the Government and the university standpoint, might well 
repay the effort involved, especially Jf considerable expansion of 
universities is envisa'ged in the future. 

Capacity of Academic Buildings 

JJ3. Beforc-^tlie Council will , be able to assess with complete 
confidence the needs, as put forward by the Universities, for new 
academic buildings either to house additional students, to enable 
new academic departmeats.to, be created or to undertake other new 
activities such as new institutes or research projects, they must be-in 
a position to satisfy "themselves that, existing buildings are fully 
utilised. A University might, with Coimcil support, be^ starting^ new 
department of. Genetics, and it might wish to secure a new building 
(and equipment) for the new department. But if (say) an existing 

' Physics building has spare capacity, then by some re-arrangement. 
It might be possible to house- Genetics at least for some years" 
without embarking on a new building. The Council may wish 
therefore to undertake in conjunction with the universities; a survey 
of the capacity of existing buiidings, particularly in the academic 

' ^ea. Pressure of student demand can usually be assumed to ensure 
fun utilisation of student hostels. Such a survey can be partially 
carried out by inspection by the Council or its officers but sooner or 
.later some norms for existing:buildings— which will of coiiree closely 
correspond to the space hornis for. new buildings— will need to be' 
established, if universities are, going to accept that some buildings* 
althpugh apparently fully used, do sometimes have space capacity. 
jms is often the case in science bundin:^. The^ use of mUlti-purpose 
.labpratones and the ppbling of lecture rooms throiighout univer- 
sities arc al90 matters which, given suitable Council encouragement 

-can sometimes increase papacity without new buildings. I noted with 
interest the report .on space utilisation and capacity produced bv 
U.S.T, Kumasi in March 1972. — ^ 



tKe Conncfl's Reladons With Go^e^ and Unheislties 

: autonomous universities f°Jf.^^^^^^*^UhTaanatt^^ of historical 
;. -wlationsW^^^ 
; :fact.i^not^the.case^^^^^ 

^^^^^ W^^^^ 

. interpret the Government S Jistus lo u „ j would, 
" which the latter can apprec'^te^an^^^^ 

I'suggest, be wise to express. tsel^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^.^ 

: ' -^^ 

'effect reconciliation. ^ - , , . a 

It as 'm coS with their own powers 

i : : : SIS » 
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at present except perhaps in relation, to the: residual item in theif 
terms of reference under the 1969 Decree . . to do such other 
tilings as may be necessary. the Councirs. function of advis- 
ing the Government on University, financial needs and developmenis 
gives ihem quite suffiqienrauthority provided that the Goverpment 
and th.e Universities are scrupulous in avoiding direct commiinica*' 
tipn with.each other on these.. matters (though they may" well need 
tQ* consult each otherdirectly on other matters, e.g, student discipline 
or appointments of University Council members). The question of 
delegation by the Government to the ..Council is dealt with below 
(paragraph 41). . 

Membership of the Cfouncil : , * ' ' j 

"37, This brings me to the. delicate question oT tlie composition of 
the Council. Two inter-related issues ?rrise here. One is the presence 
on the C<)uncil of theihree Vice-Chancellors (which is subject to 
the proviso that they should not *'vote on any business 'relating' 
to any r^ommendation on recurrent or capital allocation.^o any 
ximversity institution The other is the relative absence^f serving- 
academics (amongst whom I hope I may be forgiven for not including ' 
Vice-chancellors). / 

38. Although the presence of Vice-Chancellors on such bodies,* 
even with-the stated proviso,. is most unusual (and Was' specifically ' 
rejected by the yick Committee^ih 1969). I suggest that , the present: ' 
position should^continue at least for a number of years until ahe - 
position and authority.-of the Council 'is firmly established. Tliey 
aie however the clients, in a real sense,, of the Council and must 
advocate before it both their own university's case and any collective 
university view there may be on any matters before the Council. 
If they do this as members, it can, result in damaging loss oJT confi- 
dence cm the part of the Government in the Council's detachment for 
the . universities. But with good sense and restraint on- all sides I 
believe that at present there are advantages in keeping things as 
they ate. *. • • " , • - 

39. But if the Vice-Chancellors "^re, as it were, duly muzzled , in 
their participation in the university planning and finance work of - 
the- Council, we are still left with the problem of academic repre- 
sentation. In a fully functioning Counpil,. a' substantive 'number of! 
academic decisions on allocations ahd. .priorities will always "beed; 
to be taken and the present academic staff of the universities will 
need to be confident that the Council is academically equipped to 

• take these deci^sions/ Elsewhere academic members normally form " 
. the majority of University Grants Committee members and in small 
Countries are often drawn from overseas. I do not suggest that one 
need go as far as this. I understand moreover that the present '* three ' 
persons with extensive experience oT university work" are all 
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serving acactemics would be Mgnifi- 

I (i;.«iggcst;that academics pr two more 

jtihantlyimprovcd if Sst^ction were to be members of 

!^?;;'sctvirifr academic^ of. r^gms^^ -^^^ They should. 

||;; lthe: CouncU, with "^^"S^a^^S Sfiererit subject areas, for 
g:;^: serve 'their V^^^.^'^^^s- prOfcssionak on letters 
|y<tfi^ would in efg'^^-Sre™far a^ssible their detachment 
C^HSi»4iiiithcir .own. fieW^pensw^^ lar PJ^ .to- that of their 

• : irdin their own univeraty ^ cauw 

^;-^ i^&emic acea) they oy^i^o^D.^ ^^^ .^^ . 

E T^d solely?fop jre^oris^^of t^^£bers. be appointed by ^he 
^•:;iS.^uniye#ty.M should^ , 

f^'^fisakffient. prefcraW^ Tfechnolpgy need^ . 

^*;'rf;WCpui«V.TheJb^^ imporuint 
at- least, to bfi^coveK^ by a^^^ respected.by their 

^ • else, provides 't^e h^^^^ Government, and he has 

•> . servieuUy. with; the "'"Yf'^j!fJ5°and the Secretariat. He has a 
to^ead his own .Council memb^^^^ t He needs. .. 

. S difficult task and ery^^^^^J^. amount, it not its sole, 

I. • io be regarded by the Government, as it&^^^^ the handhng. , 

; •• . .r S^^ ?s proper and possible to consult 

;in.:::oflumversUy.afiairsgenera^^ should normaUy be 

b ■ .the universities o°/-^Vl SnveSSient wishes the uniVersitiesjtoMio 
fc i -tfie one,to do so. «^^°SSS?fi« ^ Whatever it majr benh^ 

tobe helpfVilto bothsiaes. 

• il : most decisions on umversitj^aaurs^^^ ^^^^ 

ce«^n n.a«e«.^ 

' ^ Tfcse might be described ^ , • ^ ^ ^ 

r : **!!;^S?^f ^^^-SiSSKi .sou^s .nd.he 



; ' / : studem;.targete for :the universiUes should be indicated on a 
trienrtial basis rather than; year by year ; " . 

ib) the firfal - decision on what the student targets arid financial: 
resoiffccs made available should be-' 

(a) whether any new universities or. major new departments in 
existing universities (e.g. medical schools) should be created: 
and whether any other existing institutions of higher 
* education should be upgraded to universities; , 

(t/) the levels of academic salaries for the various, grades, of; 

academic and equivalent staff in, the universities. 
' ■ , '. , •■ 

42. Even in relation to these, the Gove anient oujght to receive 
advice from the Council before reaching decision. Outside this • 
fi. f the Government: will naturally wish to take, an interest in 

; f.Tsiiy affairs generally and/klways= after consultation at least, 
wun the .Chairman of the Council, seek information ot initiate^ 
action on particular mutters. But; in gerjeral it would Jbe. dfesirable* 
for the Government to leave the Councih Ikcbugh its Chairman 
and Secretary, free lo advise the universities, on its^own authority, v 
on the vast majority of issues which arise. Similarly the Council • 
will, I .feel sure, wish to leave individual universities, through the 
legal autonomy which rests in their own governing bodies adyised. 
by their Vice-Chancellors, free to act within the miniraum^frame- 
work of guidance and con^rairjt which the Council regards as 
necessary to lay down. , 

43. It might in this context be worth emphasising that the ; 
National Council for Higher Education ought not to regard itself,' 
or allow itself to be uscd» as in any formal way a body representing 
the yiqws of the universities— even though its views may well take 
into acc6unt,.those ,of the uni^vcrsitics. Nor should it be necessary? 
since it will be in continuous contact with the universities, for any 
university matters coming before it to be referred more or, less 
automatically- -as seems to be the case at prclsent — to the universi- 
ties for comment before the Council reaches its own vieWs. If 
a body representative of all the universities is called for it sljduld be 
set up by the universities themselves as a Vice-Chanccllors Com- 
mittee or the like quite separate from-thc National Council. 

J^{on-iuiiversity Functions of Council . 

44. The bodies which seek their financial resources from the 
Government through thc.Nationaf Coiiucil include a number: 
(e.g. National Archives, Academy of Arts and Sciences, Atomic 
Energy Corpmission) which arc completely outside the universities, 
while others (e.g. School of Administration, Institute of Statistical; 
Social and Economic Research, KumasTf College of Art) are integral 
elements of the universities although receiving sep^arate subventions. 

36 ; . 




conccrnea, i - . -. o . 

; 47VThe sepatation^;of the budgeU^t^^^ _ 

: however have i"}P.«'=^'K„^^^^^^ control 
can only be made-and propet aMiyse^ or ^ • ^. ^ including 

i: .:-^ ^^^^ % 

: ComnritteeStractur^ Finance Committee looking 

- 48. At present the Council has a rinau resources . 

at'rtie estiLtes of the earlier abodt 

• ' through the Counc.l. .If the sugggtions^^^ of forward estimates 
forward plannmg are f °P^^f ' ^^^^^^ management 
wiU become much more conc^^^^^ institutions are 

• matters far as the exercise.. It occurs to me 

concerned and less- of a purelY miaiic rename the 

.. therefore that it might at some stage oe aPP ^ Executive 
' : Finance Committee as a Finance ^^^^^^ haps bc 

Committee of the Coiincil. ^Jt^natwc^^^^ 

abolished if the Counal .so m^^^^^^ S SeX' o'^'^^ Councirdoe.s- 
of the Vice-chancellor s Pjesence as meij j^^^.^j bodies a 

jrmte^rcSrSck%%^^^^^ 

might well be appropriate. ^,^f,,.,„ ,et up from lime 

49. The Council may ^^el also find t i.^^^^^^^^^^ 
to time fld /IOC committees to look into paru . j^^, 

c, have arisen. Unless for any ^ff ""^^"^l^.S" Jould bo desirable 
such Committees to be who»y mde^^^^^^ by 
for the Chairman and everal m^J^^^^^^^^ the sake of 

•, the Council to advise t, to oe j-oun^'' » business of the 

consistency. But I ^ou d suggest t f o, u e ^^^^^ 

Council shoud be '^""'^"'^^^^''yhf Council coherence Only. later 
for an initial period to Bive me ^^^^^^^ of other Committees 
should it l« necessary to cons.d« Committee , 

: : S^a^oSmWSs^^^^^ 
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^^y^ « adopted^ the GpuhcU 6 as'many ' 
iM^ i^^95!;«Wi??°»tin^ each mmversity once every three 

fl#5i??P?9l?i.??i^^^^ Vicc-ehaucellor^nd 



repirsehtatives ' as well as with Deans, non- 
1«}r«5^>;. - P^^^ These visits shouW nohnally be 

ii^Mu ?°o^j<9^ithe:i^^ infbrnimg the; Council anJenabling It to 
ecect [communication with the univRrciHix: af 'gii i<»ioio^u«_.<.- ^..i 
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Jl^ And this guidance should be 

mM ? : Jn,vp?ntten topxi^ for permanent record, and not conveyed orallv 
fei-- i * • : a proces? al>yays Ukely to lead to misunderstanding sooner or.latfer! 

S^etariat 

Work Specifications • " ' \. [ 

• 50. Against the^ above background it is possible to constnict- an 
• 9VeiaU set of job specifications for the Secretariat as a whole 
assunung that full-time Chairman and a full-lime Secretary will be 
syperosing the .whole field.of work for which the Council is respons- 
ible; j.aIso assume that, m the broadest sense, the whole Secretarikt 
wusts to serve the Council^ and the Chairman— and only them— and' 
to undertake such duties as they may wish. I would suggest that the 
distinct functions of the Secretariat can be grouped as follows: ^ 

. . (a) Preparation of planning guidance' on academic and manage-* ' 
ment matters to the universities and their associated bodies. 
(6) Recurrent gost analysis otf a student unit cost basis of 
expenditure fronx the central budget^of each university • and 

if desired, of the Medical School, School of Administration 
and Institute of Adult Education of the University of Ghana 
and the College of Art at Kumasi. 

(c) Sprutinyafld analysis of forward estiniatcs pBesented by the 
universities and the building 'jp of a model fcf university's 
student numbers, distribution and costs for tHe final year of 
the three-year planning period. If annual budgets continue 
the same techniques can still apply. \ 

(rf) Preparation of submissions' to the^ .Governmeiu on'^thcse* 
• matters* (triennially or annually as ri^jcessary). 

(e) Univeftity capital programmes, and control of buildings 

under constrijction and other Works projects in progress. 
(/) Furniture and equipment bids from the universities. 

{g) Servicing of the Council meetings and those of Committees 
A^^or Working Parties set up by the Council. 
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ffj:; . ■ ^ student Jisa^^^ . . ;u r«„ncil i e stafiF 



Wfi-yrShs (g) andXfc) can, praise division of 

the main MpWersity and^on^n^rg^o^ grading ?nd sala^ ; ; 
t i ^ ■ out as; progress is made. jSo j^u ineu ^P^^ ,nitiaUy,bc 
H i ; , wls^which are not famiUai to Y°„w!exo3nditure categories,; 

S'oieTS) the restructuring .o^umve^ip^'^^^jj^d^^e^^^^ 

S^S^is and -m^Hodolog^^'^l^^^„,e generaUy m" 
j: ; i •. ■ tSS officer concerned «=?^*^S^Jnflii one of the four posU 
' oDttating the forward PJ^.°*8 'ys^m an ^ however depend 
; S p«^ibly theiv be f ven_up Jomet^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ,r 
; on>e extent to which t^^^^SVSled coW over building 



Works Department. 



gSySrs K uWand int re tm^^^^^^^^ y of 

S^lfth^ special qualifications o^^ SSce and a. capacity for 
Sl posts, a high-degree of ^^ity. mtel.ig ^^^^ of ""T'^'^lfn 
creaUve thought is essential, moreover, a k ^ ^.^ 
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^vr9^?>^^ Goipcili will 

2!H:-^^^^^P^^^ university 

54. I wpMd hcwcvcr regard it as very desirable that 

'(a) the Chairman should be in, a position to borrow appro- 
^ priatcly qualified Civil Servants to join the Council's staff 
\ for a period and to bring to the .Council's service their 

knpwledge ojf the GbVemmi^nt machine with which the 

0>]uncnl h£^ to wo;^ 

(^) the Coundl shoul^ be encouraged to borrow seniojr st^jBC 
; ' ftpm Uie Univeratics of Ghana for a period of ycais beCore 
off^urmng to university service. For a , good umvcVsity 
V adimmstrato peribd of scmcc . oji 

the Councirs staff would be inost valuable experience for 
him in his later Mreer. ' r 

; CoiichisSon 

* 55. This report has n«:essarily had tcf be written at considerable 
speed in view of the very wide amount of ground 1 have tridd to 
coyer; > apologise for any lack of clarity and can only offer sub- 
sequently to try to clear up any obscurities or correct any errors 
there may be. ... 

56. The Council can, if it wishes, simply carry, on as it does at 
present but with a greater number of Cpuncil meetings. If this is the * 
wish, no significant changes in the Secretariat arrangements,, except 
perhaps for the addition of a person to service these meetings'and to 

' prepare Council papers on variQUs matters, and a better understand- 
ing with the Government about the duration bf_appointments to 

. the Secretariat, is required. I doubt if, even now, the-'Goyernment 
would greatly object if the Council proposed to borrow a staff 
member for a period from a University, the Council's real problem, 
as I see it, is firmly to-establish the position of the CouncU- itself 

.and give it something worthwhile and useful, to deliberate about. 

•. This is why I have devoted so miicK of this report to the question 
of constructive higher education planning 4nd the techniques that 

are invcrfved in them. I apologise again for having stepped outside 

my strict brief and 1 hope I shall be forgiven. " 

40 * 
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I also express my, ^ 
Mr- I-biaotey, tl»fi : 



-Accra. ' 

|||l|i;;r2iTO:Ariut, 1974:, 
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: UNIVERSITY COST ANALYSIS 

' Appendix 1 

Si^gested Categorisation of Non-Capital Expenditure 

' l \ Academic Departments 

(i) Salaiies and Wages 7 ' 

(ii) Departmental and Laboratory Expenses (excluding major 
equipment) 

(ni)( Research 

This category of expenditure needs to be set out Separately for each 
of the principal Faculty groups, e.g. Arts/Social Studies/Education 
(together or separately as desired),'Science. Technology, Agriculture. 

Notes:' 

(a) These compare with about 17 subject groups used in U.K. 
but are sufficient for most purposes. 

(6) All academic departments and probably institutes (except 

• perhaps for the three Agricultural Research Stations) 
financed from . the central university budget should be 

- fitted in to one of these categories. Departments operating 
in more than one Faculty (e.g. MaUiematics) should be 

. included in. the group to which they hav&dosest cost 
aflSni ty (i.e. Mathem atics might go with, the Arts, etc. group). 

(c) Medicine is omitted since the Medical School is separately 
financed. ' , 

(d) If preferred, departmental research allocations can be 

• excluded from unit cost calculations and handled separately.. 

(e) All self-balancing e)y)enditure, e.g. research contracts, 
should be omitted. 

' (/) Posts or other recurrent expenditure who^e costs are met 
by external aid should be included as expenditure (and 
offsetting sums, notional if necessary, should be included as 
income when Government grant subventions needed" are 
being calculated). - 

* (g) Faculty .unit costs are the result of dividing Faculty expen- 

diture by student load in any year. 

(A) The same conventions should be adopted in each University.. 
' . • 42 • 
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2. Academic Services, e.g.. 
: (i) Libraries and .bbi)ks and periodicals; salaries and wages • 

(ii) Museums (if any) . . . 

(iii) AudiorVisual Centre ^ * . 

(iv) Central Computer Costs. / 

3 Premises and Municipal Services, e.g. 
' (i) Local taxes, rent, insurance 6f university buildings (not 
. housing) 

(ii) Light, water, power, telephone (net) 

(iii) Repairs and maintenance 

(iv) Gardening and security services . ^ .1 * 

(v) ^Ho3pital, transport and school services (net) attributable 

to staff other than academic staff. 

4. Academic Staff and, Student Services 

(i) ^ University Health Service or Hospital (net of ■ income) 
' attributed to academic staff and students 

(ii) Subsldibs to student halls and refectories (net)^ 

(iii) Payments to wardens of halls, etc. ^ 

(iv) Staff housing costs (net of rental and other income) 

(V) Transport; school costs, etc. attributable to academic and 
equivalent staff and students. . 

5. Central Administration 

Salaries and wage^ office machinery and supplies. 

6. General Educationdl Expehditure • • . , 
- (i). Examinations 

(ii) Prizes, scholarships and awards paid by university 

(iii) Extra-Mural Department and other associated costs, 

1, Capital items met from General Income 

(i) ,Furniture and equipment (see Note) . . 

(ii) Buildings and other minor works. ^ 

■ 8^ Surplus of Deficit for the Year 

under Category 1 . 

' ■ '■ . 43 
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Spcdinca Time-table for a Three-year Planning period corering 
Academic Years 1975/6^1977/78 

Mid-1974 

" . After pr^Iiminary.discussionwith the Government and Univer- 
*5ities, the Council is$ues guidance. letter to Universities (and other 
bodies as desired) on the basis on which they should prepare their 
academic and other plans and Estimates for period 1975-78, 

Note: : 

To Universities, this guidance should cover such* matters 
as student numbers and broad mix in 1977-78 and also 
academic matters (e.g. . nature and extent of new depart- 
ments or courses needcd)^ahd management objectives (e.g. 
' reduction of deficits^on hallsrcontrol of municipal services)r 

The form of submission of Estimates should include a^ 
description of academic plans for new development and 
• commentary on management matters, proposed future 
staff numbers (of various categories), student load figures by 
Faculty groups aind proposed future expenditure by cate- 
• gories (as in Appendix I somewhat amplified) for the year 
1977-78— and perhaps 1975-76— only. 

End 1974 

(2) Estimates received by Council. Those should be accompanied 
by tables showing actual expenditure by categories (as in Appendix 1) 
for 1973-74 and expected actual expenditure for 1974-75. Also 
staff numbers and student load figures for these years. .They should 
also include a table showing expected actual expenditure in. 1977-78 
assuming no change whatsoever . (not even inflation) from the 
pattern of activities, student numbers, staff establishments , and 
expenditure in 1974-75. This accompanying material can be sent 
ahead of the forward estimates if convenient so that Council can 
do their " existing unit cost " calculations. 

jend 1974-end February, 1975 

(3) Council ;examines plans and estimates and produces a sub.- 
mission to 'Government covering university needs for 1977-7^, 
Jl|his should be.a confidential document and shou jd include proposals 
for covering inflation and Government approved salary increases, " 



March/April, 1975 . 

■ (4) Discussions, between Council and Government.; ^ 

May, 1975 ' , 

and growth between 1974-75 and 1977-78. . 

mitments in the triennium. 
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REPORT BY. DR. E. EVANStANFOM, CHAIRMAJ^. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR, HIGHER EDUCATION v 
ON ms VISIT TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 15th-23rd 
JUNE, 1974 , 

— — . „. '<''•, • 

- Part I 

Introduction ^y-- ^ 

The purpose of my trip to thfe' UnitedJCij^^ to visit^the 
University Grants Committee ^jfficeTIn London to hold" discussions^ 
>yith the Chairman-of the Committee and staff of its Secretariat and. 
in general, to see the Committee's machinery in action, 

Jl-The idea of the visit originated during the visit of Mr R. C. 
Griffiths, Director of the .Inter-tTniversity Council for . Higher 
Education Overseas, to Ghana in March/April at the invitation of 
the National Council for Higher Education to advise on the reorgani- 
sation 'of the Council's Secretariat. Before leaving Ghana Mr 
Griffiths submitted a Reporc, most of the recommendations of 

. which have now been accepted by the Council for Higher Education: 
and the Government. I felt that it would be a natural follow-up to 
the Report for to visit the United Kingdom to fee the U.G.C. 
in action at closp quarters. The Chairman of the U.G.C. kindly 

"agreed to receive me and to make every facility available to nie 
during my visit, the. highlight of which* was my attendance at the 
June meeting of the Grants Committee. This, I understand, is a 
very rare privilege and for this I am deeply grateful. 

3. Mr. R. C; Griffiths, Director of the LU.C., personally under- 
took to arrangc my programme for the week. This included visits to 

(1) the University College of Cardiff; 

(2) London University to meet the Principal and Registrar; 

(3) the Department of Education and Science to meet theUnder- 
Secretary of State; . ' ' 

(4) the LU,C, offices; 

(5) the Oversea^ Development Adminrstratiofl; 

\ (6) the U.G.C. Offices to hold discussions with the Chairman 
\ and officers, and attendance at meetings. 

4. \l left for London on June 15. Accommodation had bjcen 
airanged for me at the White -House . Regents Park, by Mr. A. S. 
Odoom, Assistant Registrar at the Universities of Ghana Office. 
After-resting in London on Sunday, June 16, my programm^^started 
the following day. r : 



||i;r::'':Moiiday/l7th.J^^ . : " :. 

jfi^r ; ; ; ^ :i / ■ VisU to VniversUy College ^^ Cardiff 

■ •.. ■ V . . ■ 3 :•■ 

P^i-^.-'- 5 My programme started with a trip to Cardiff. Mr. Griffitlis 

• ' ■ who happened to be in Cardiff at that tiir.c met me at the railway : 
ISb r • • station and took me to the University College >yhere I was guest of 
mV- hoaotyr at a luncheon given by Dr. C. W. L: Bevan, Principal of 
I^U?^; the College and currently Vice-Chancellor of the University of . 
! Wales. Presem also were the Deans of Faculties. It was a worxmg 

lunch durir. 3 which the procedures within the University for pre- 
i^^^ ' paring its quinquennial estimates were discussed* mainly through 
• : 1 answers to questions asked by me. I was interested to learn thattrc 

proccdiires were very similar to What obtained in. our universities. 
I ' ^?lThis is not surprising,-however. since our system was largely inherited . 

• • from the British. After lunch I visited the Sherwood Arts^ Theatre 
5- : / "and the .Departrhent of Surgery of the Welsh National School of 
N . Medicine. Apartfroiiithetrainingofplay producers and the stimulus 
^ it gives.to the cultural life of the university, the former is an impor- 
tant way in which the tmiversity is involved in the life of the com- 

■ munity. At the School of Medicine. I was most impressed by the 

- close proximity of the Medical School to the Teaching Hospital. 
Physically the two occupy opposite ends of the same building and 
; the set-up is such that teaching, research and service are closely 

' interrelated. ^ - 

; Tuesday, 18th June 

: . . (a) Attendance at a preview of U.G.C. meeting scheduled J or 20th June ^ 

6. Prior to the meeting 1 called on the Chairman of the Committee, 
Sir Frederick Dainton, and had about an hour's discussion with him. 
He explained to me the set-up of the Committee, its terms of reference 
and the way in which the Committee carried on its work. It became 

/ ' quite clear to me that this was a most iniportant institution in the 
■ " higher education set-up in the United Kingdom. Later on ii the 
Report, 1 shall try to give a picture of the Committee and its activities. 

7. The pre-view meeting was. a most interesting experience. Such 
a meeting takes place monthly,'*two days before the full U,G.C. 
meeting. At this meeting the Chairman discusses the agenda for 
the main U.G.C. meeting with staff of the Secretariat. It is, in fact, 
a hriefing session at which the Chairman is fully briefed by officers 

. in charge of schedules who have- prepared supporting papers for 
various items on the agendat. I found the standard of the papers 
very high indeed and it was quite obvious that a great deal of work 
had be^n put into that. I was most impressed by the high calibre of 
staff of the Secretariat and came away convinced of the urgent; need 
to re-organise bur own Secretariat to ensure that staff of the highest 
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calibre work here. There is every justification for the Vecent moves to 
sccure:-T' . * 

; : (fl) an improvement in salaries and conditions of service oT the 
: ' staflFand, . . . ^ 

(b) authority for the Council to, appoint its own staff. 

, 8. Id the afternoon I met Mr. Moss, Deputy Secretary in charge 
of recurrent gralnts, and Mr. Cleary, Architect, both of the U.G.C, 
to discuss the administration and control of noii-recurrent grants to 
.the universities. The main points which emerged are recorded in the 
section of this Report under the heading " Non-Recurreht or Capital 
Grants". . • ^ ^ 

'Wednesday, 19fli Jime 

Visit to the Department of Education and Science 

9. I was received by Mr. Tommey^ under-Sccretary of State. 
Tbmmey explained to me the relationship between the Departmer.t 
of Education and Science and the U.G.C. The Departmentanditates 
to the* U.G.C. student targets over a quinqueiyiiuiii arid the amount 
of money which Government would be prepared to give as grants-in- 
aid to the universities for both capital and recurrent expenditure^ 
leaving the U.G^C. to ensure that the universities develop in response 
to national needs. The U.G.C. in- its turn endeavours to do this 
without interfering with the academic autonomy of the universities.. 
The D.E.S. has no dirtct contact with the universities. Communica- 
tion from the D.E.S. passes through the U.G.C^to the universities 
and vice-versa. Mr. Tommey stressed th,e importance of mutual 
confidence between thfc D.E.S. and the U.G.C. and-of frequent and ' 
informal consultations, betw^ien the two bodies. 

. Wisit to the Iriter-Vniversity Comcil 
10. In. the afternoon I paid a brief visit to the Inler-Univ^rsity 
Council offices and met Mr. R. C.,„Griffiths, Director, and Mr. 
Donald Savilie, Deputy Secretary. The Inter-University Council is 
the chief instrument by which the universities of the JJnitcd Kingdom 
with financial support from Government assist overseas iiniv^itics, 
particularly, in ^ the 'Commonwealth, in their development. The 
Council generally concerns itself with higher cduca'tion matters 
overseas. I was no newcomer, to the I.O..C. as thie University^ of 
Science and Technology, of which I was recently Vice-chancellor, has 
close ties with this "organisation. Mr: R. C. Griffiths' had also visited 
Ghana and written a report' for the Courieil fbir Higher Educatioh 
a couple of months prior to my visit. Tfic disjciiission vifis niair^ oh 
x\A whole question qf the I.U.C/s assistance to the devclopnicnt of 
higher education in Ghilna. The'Dircdor Wai^ aiudbm (toi^ 
Cou'hcil for Higher Education shduld always bciii tHc.pictiirt whbh 
the IlU.C. considers req^jcsts from the. univierisities in Gbaoa for tlte 
support of new programnics. 
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Ckjinoe^ to the National' Council for Higher 

lEdiKiation itself it w principle that the LU.C wx)Uld,v^ 

i Whcrc appropriate,- extend th& schemcl'oT' short-tenn visits to andS^ 
; frpm^thc Uiwted^^I^ I.U.C.JSjp[onsorshi^ to this Coun- 

; dJL^ following: 
;^(1) that l^ Bl Lotipdte>^ 

Secretary to the. Council for^ fli^cr lEducaUorij^^ td^ 
- ; the U.G.C. oflSces for two weeks in September:ii974r^ . 

; (2) that the l.U.C. y/ould Tpay the passage of a financial officer 
: from the. yiG.C. tp visit Ghana at a time to be, mutually** 
agreed between myself and the Chainnan oiF the U;G.C.. ^ 

11nii«day, iOtb ' -/ ' ; V ^ 

A,M,U.G.C, Meeting ^ 

12. This was the day of th'e'meeting of tjhie full Gr^int's'Committee;. 
Prior to thp meeting 1 had iwcived the ageiida pa^ 
of a>ui^e, lia^ , sat , in on; the pre-yiew meeting a couole; of days 
before: Before the. meetm^ started I was introduced to the^mbers ; 
by the Chairnum. and, I re;»ponded briefly expressing my gratitude 

. for being privileged ^^ t^^^^^ behind the scenes. The meeting.was 
conducted in a" friendly but businesslike .atmosphere. It was clear 
that* all numbers— end there Was a full attendance— liad studied 
Aeir papers carefully. The agenda dealt with a wide /ang6 6f;sub- • 
jects qin both oipit^l and recurrefit grants. On the capital grants a* 
good deal of time was spent in discussing certain situations where 
the grmits committed by the universities had exceeded/ grants ' ' 
approved./Uiider recurrent expenditure certpJn new departments 
proposed were discussed fully. The Committee also spent time 
discussijfg reports submitted by some of its Standing Cominittees. . 

. There was al§o the report of an ad hoc Committee which dealt with 
a specific jnatter. T ' - • 

: 13. Most of the members of the^Committee are serving acade- - 
mics. They however serve in their 'personal capacity and do not 
represent their universities. They are chosen lor their personal 
qualities from various disciplines. I was most impressed by their- 
strict objectivity and by their non-partisan approach to matters 
. under discussion, evph when their universities were afTected, Many 
things impressed me at the meeting but this fact impressed me mo.st 
of aU. .... . . 

14. During the, lunch interval I had the opportunity, to meet the 
members of the Committee informally. 4 [■ 

15. \tk the afternoon I had an hour's meeting with Mr. Neyill^ 
Thomas, Deputy . Secretary in charge of recurrent -grants. Mr. 
Thomas explained to. me in outline the cost analysis methods used 
by the Committee Secretariat in examining estimates from the' 



Education. ^ u « r ' 

under-S««reiaiy witli the O.D.b. - 

^Iv^Sa^l mectingofaboutan hour with Sir Fred Dainton, . 
J 17vln4fr|f^fWj ?!rfl°^,:\;wch suDDlem arising -. 

Idmself with the structure and funcuons of the Council s 
sub-committees. n««„tv 

KSst^e Working Patty of^fi^^ 

evalukting the estimates.of our umversiUss. 

• Visit to London University V 

18. Late that -orning I visi^dXoj^^ 
the Clerk of Court of the Umvasiy, Mr^tewa^^^^ 
officers responsible for «api^jdw 

cussed ths procedure wthin th^^^XtSSs to tS various colleges 
. : the quinquennial estimates and for allo^tmg t^ 

; : S^S'^nl?rt2id?aW 
! Sir Pou^as Logan. 55 
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: 19. 'Ia the afternoon, in the campany of Mr. R. C. GriflSths, I , 
Visited the oflSces of the Overseas Development Administration and 
met Mr. Kirkness, Deputy Secretary in charge of thi^^Ghana depart- * 
ment, whom I had the pleasure of meeting the previous evening at 
dinner^ and Mr. Kitchin, Officcr-in-charge of. Research. We dis- 
cussed the various forms of j aid available both within and outside . 
the Government Technical Assistance Scheme. t 

20. ThougH short, the.vi.sit has been worthwhile as it has given 
me a better insight into tile way in which a University Grants 
Committee operates and also has placed meio a better position, as 

. Chairman, to provide the irequireU leadership for the NationaU 
Council for Hi^er Education. 

21. I am grateful to the Government for making the trip possible*, 
to the Chairman of the UiG.C. for the cpurtesies accorded me . 
during my visit; and to Mr; R. C. Griffiths, for kindly arranging 
my programme and accompanying me to some of my appointments. 



' Part II 

Procedure for financing the uniyersities in the U.K. 

22. This section is largely descriptive and represents the picture, ' 
as I saw it, of the machinery for financing the university institu- 
tions: Jhere aref 43 universities in the United Kingdom. Each is an 
independent, self-governing institution, . jealous of its- academic- 
freedom. All of them, with the possible exception of Oxford and . 
Cambridge, receive the greafer proportion of their, funds from 
Government and this proportion has increased Qver the years. It is 
natural therefore that in spite of their independence there should 
be a degree of public accountability. Government had tp find a 
way to ensure financial responsibility without infringing oh the 
academic freedom of the universities. The University. Grants. Com- . 
mittee was therefore established in 1919 'as » body, ^independent' 
of both Government and the universities, to occupy an intermediary 
position between the two interpreting each to the other. The terms 
of reference of the Committee are; 

" To enquire into the financial needs of university education in 
Great Britain; to advise the Government as to the application 
of any grants made by Parliament towards meeting them; to 
collect, examine and make available information relating to 
university education throughout the United Kingdom; and to 
assist, in consultation ■ with the uniyersities and other, bodies 
concerned, the preparation and execution of such plans for the 
development, of the universities as m^^y from time to time be 
required in order to ensure that they are fully adequate to national 
* needs". ^ . 
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^^- tizJi^ Members of the Committee drc appbihted by the Secretary 
biP'-State* for Education 'and Sciehcei TKere^ are' 21 niembw^, includ^ 
iifig orieTull^time Chairinan and a Deputy Chairman; 14 are drawn 
ffomthe^univcrsities frota vario^ disciplines; tWo are from industry 
aiid -tlirce frum the other sectors of education. Relevant Govern- 

^mcnt :dfepartments and^ Research Councils have assessors who 

attend meetings but have ho vote; 

..'*.. * , 

^ ' 24- The Committee has a Jiumber of advisory sub-committees 
oh'a-range of academic subjects and these are chaired by members 
of thfc main Committee; but the membership is diawn from experts 
both within and outside the Comniittee, especially from the umver- 
sitke$. i4</ Aoc comnruttces arc set up from time to time to deal with 
specific matters. 

25 The Committee has a strong Secretariat, headed by a Secre-, 
tary who is also secretary, to the Committee. Currently the staff 
of the Secretariat number over 100. ' 

26. The universities are financed by a grants-in-aid system and 
the grants are made quinqueanially. The grants are niade under 
three major headings: , . 

(1) Recurrent grants 

(2) Non-recurrent grants, and 

(3) Equipment grants. 

" . 0) Recurrent Grants .yf^ 

27. These aire used for expenditure of a Tccurrentnature such as 
staff salaries, running costs and maintenance of buildings equipment, 
etc.. T^he total amount approved over a five-year period ir» not 
increased except in certain inevitable situations, such as 

(i) approved increases in academic staff salaries, 
(ii; inflation leading to "risingjcosts; and 

(iii) major government policy changes, resulting in an. expan- 
sion of programnie during the quinquennium. 



{2) Non-Recurrent qr Capital Grants 

28. These are .earmarked "grants and they are given to support 
particular projects approved by the University Grants Committee. 
There are separate ^auts for major works and minor works.^The 
minor works cover alterations or extensions to existing buildings 



-rfrovided^' that where the cost' of the projeot^eMceds .£20,0W. tjw 
Sr-aooroVal df the U.G.C. will be obtained: The major projects 
S^eS^by the officers of the U.G.C. at two . stages (a) . thci 
sSgewbere the universities give an^outlipe sP^^'fif tiqn ofrequir^. 
ments indicatihgscaltsof' accommodation, etc. ; and again (6) at the 
SSXnfstage the- officers of the Grants Committee place a limit' 
on eSturerUsing unit cost limits. approved byjhe Governmen 
(tte &rtment of Educatibn and- Science); the non-recurrcn 
StiSS expenditure on the purchase of sites professional 
SrTsublect to rkognised professional scales) and furmture anci . 
equipment for new buildings. 

, Q) Equipment' Grants ' ■ 

29. These are annual grants given to universities to support 
teachingand research and they are used at the discretion of the uni- 
versities. ' 

30 The universities submit" their estimates and prdiSosals- for 
the ensuing quinquennium during the last year of the current 
SfinSSSr?he U.G.C. These proposals are in thi^e sections: 

•.?Sun^nt (6) non-repurrent and (c) equipment and ai« made pn 
toiS^proved by the D.E.C. After examinmg these estunates^and 
prSToXthe U.G.C. prepares a ^ubinissionto Govemmen^^^^^^^ 
overall financial needs of . the un'^ersmes The U.G.C, s role at 
?his^aEe is advisory. The Government- decides the total sum , to be 

• aUoS to all: the uriiversities. When this is made, known the : 
U G cfacJing now in an executive role, decides the allocation to 
be^ade between the individual, universities. Each university is 

' Sen a blcKk grant to be used as it thinks fit, except.that non-recui- 
S g?ant^iing earmarked for physical development may not be 
- used for other purposes without the approval of the U.Q.^.^ 

^I- In assessinR fhe financial needs of the:uriiversities,'the U.G.C. 
.nni:rfe?.X Sersity's own pi ans>, the .demand for university 
Suates studers' SLd forSniversitjf places resources 
Sable Tado this the U.G.C. is in constant communication with 
bSh the ui^versities and Government. The Chairman and officers 
of the Sec!ci.riat keep in close touch with Government departments 
and ^)ther bodies such as the Research Council, ihe Committee 
Jf vfi Chancellors and .Principals. The universit es too keep m 
louchwith the Chairman and officers of the Committee about their 
■ problems. , ^ ■ 

32 The quinquennial visitations to the universities afford the 
members of the Committee an opportunity to sec y dej'f "P" 

■. ment at first hand and to discuss with staff and students their 
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problems;, and with university authorities their plans for future 
development. They provide" an opportunity r?so for members of 
the Gommittce to, let the universities know whi : the public think of; 
them. .These visitations are most useful and provide a suitable 
background for members of the Committee when they "meet to 
consider the quinijuennial proposals from the universities. 

33. tlic Committee meets once a month, except in August, and 
usually has a full agenda containing important matters to deliberate 
about, r 

34. To sVv. 'jnarise my impressions: ^ 

l.The U.G.C. is a most valuable institution in the hi^er- 
education sbt-up of the, U.K. By its terms of reference it is 
the body which formulates the^central development strategy 
for higher education, and for university development in 
particular, for the universities as a whole and fqj: eath 
university within the system. 

• 2. As a body independent of both Government and the univer- 
sities and which over the years has established a position of 
trust and integrity, it enjoys the confidence of both institu- 
tions. The system of block allocation to the U.G.C., in the 
first instance, which in turn makes block allocation to the 
individual universities, illustrates the measure of confidence 
which both Government and the universites haye in the 
U.G.C. It is hoped that in the net distant future Government 
. will agree to the adoption of this system in Ghana. 

3. Members of the Committee realise that they serve in xheir 
independent capacity and do not therefore display any 
partisan interests in matters under discussion. 

4. tTic intermediary role of the U.G.Ci prevents direct friction 
between Government and the universities, in a developing 

. country such -jis Ghana this role is even more important for 
^ . Governments tend to be impatient with the universities^ 
expecting quick and spectacular results from them and do 
not always understand the universities' jealous guarding of 
their academic freedom. The universities on the other hand . 
tend to be equally impatient with what they consider to be 
the slow and bureaucratic machinery of Government. 

J. The most important feature of the financing of the universi- 
tie,s in Britain , and which has a profound influence on 
university development is the quinquennial system of 
budgeting. This has advantages as well as disadvantages, 
the former on the whole out-weighing the. latter. T|ie chief 
advantages are that' it allows the universities to plan with 
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confidence their academic and other programmes and, in as 

as the recurrent grants are block grants, it gives the . 
SerSticTa great measure of financial autonomy and 
SSSSty. From the Government's standpomt one 
a&Se is Aat it obviates the need for constant review of - 
?he SSv^eriuy budget, since the Gbvernment knows ns 
obligation for sometime ahead. 

On the other hand the system has the distinct disadvan- 
taS tlw^Sing prices, may eat into the quinquennial alloca. 
SXeoSt is not aWs easy to forecast what w 
c£^ may occur during the. quinquennium and which 
■ may distort the budget. ' , 'r^u 

The reCommendaUon for a triennial system for Ghana 
universities has been rejected for the time being by Ae 
government. This is understandable hf i?g,'«g«d^t°^^^ 
fSd nature of the present economy. It ^. IjoP^^^Jff * ^ 
• better times this system wUl be introduced to enable^the; 
SSversiSs to plan for the future with greater confidence. 

(Sgd.) E. EVANS-AMFOM 
. ■• Chairman 



APPENDIX in „ 

UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS, FACULTIES- 
. AND DEPARTMENTS 

1. Thjcrc arc three umvcfsities in Ghana, nairdy :— - 

University of Ghana, Lcgon. . ^ 

University of ScScnce and Technology, Kumasi. 
University of Cape Coast, Cape Coast 

2. Each. University has several departments, each of which is 
headed by. a professor, who directs the work of The teaching staff 
and research fellows. The departments are grouped into faculties 
as follows v 

(o) University of Ghana 

Faculty of Agriculture 

Departments of Agricultxiral Economy and . Farm 
Management, Animal Science, Crops Science, Home 
Science.' (There is also -an Agricultural Extension 
Division.) 

Faculty , of Arts 

DepailmentjS of Classics, English^ Linguistics, Modem 
Languages, Philosophy, Study oif Religions, 

Faculty of Law - 
Law . ^ 

Medical School 
Anaesthetics, Anatomy, Biochemistry, Chemical PathO- 
- logy. Child Health, Medicine and Therapeutics, Micros 
biology, Obstertics and. Gynaecology, Pathology, 
Pharmacology, Physiology, Comrnunity Health, Psychia- 
try, Surgery. 

f ■ 

Faculty of Science - . 

Biochemistry, Nutrition and Food Science.' Botany, , 
Chemistry, Geology,>Mathematics, Physics, Zoology. ^ 

Faculty of Social Studies ^ ; 
. Archaeology, Econon)ics, Geography, History, Library 
Studies, Political Science, Nursing, Psychology, Socio- 
^ logy. : , • , 
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School of Administration 

Acco0ntiag, Business Management and Public 
Administration. ' - . - , 

(fc) University of Science and Technology 

' Faculty of Agriculture - 

Departments of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
• Management, Agricultural Engineering and Mechanisa- 
lion. Animal Production, Crop Production and HorticuU 
■ ^.^re. ■ ' • ■ , ' 

^ faculty of Architecture 

Departments of Architecture, Building Technology, 
Planning, Housing and Planning Research. 

Faculty of Art' . .. . ' , 

Dep>nments of Painting and Sculpture, Industrial 
Art, Design and General Art Studies. 

Faculty of Engineering 

Departments of Civil, Geotechnical, Electrical "and 
Electronic, Geodetic, Mechanical and Agricultural - 
- . Engineering. , .. 

Faculty of Pharmacy 

Departments of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Pharmaceu- 
tics, Phaimacognosy and Pharmacology. 

Facaity of Science ^ • 

Departments of Biochemistry, Biologioal. Sciences, 
Chemistry- and Chemical Technology, Mathematics and 
Physics. • / , ^ 

Faculty of Social Science 

Departments of Economics and Industrial Manage- 
^ ment. General and African Studies, Langu^ges^ Land 
Economy 'and Estate Management. .Technology Con- 
sultancy Centre. 

(c) University of Cape CoasI 

Faculty of Arts ' s . 

Departments of Classics English • and Ghanaian 
Languages, French, History, Music, Reugious Studies. , . 

Faculty of Economit and Social Studies 
Centre -for Development, -studies. Departments of 
. Economics, Geography, Sociology. 
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Faculty of Science 

Departments of Botany, Chemistry, Mathematics,. 
Physics, Zoology. 

Facultj^ of Educatiop 

Institute df Education, Departmenls of Curriculum and 
Teaching; Educational Foundations, Science Education. 



ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENTS 

Vnivensity of Ghana 

Statistics Unit 

The teaching of statistics in various Departments was brought 
together to form a central unit in the Faculty of Science. 

Geophysical Exploration Unit 

A Geophysical Exploration unit was started in the Department 
of Geology. 

Master Programme 

The first written papers for the masters degree in Business 
Administration, Public Administration and Ghanaian Language 
Studies were taken in June, 1975. 

University of Cape Coast 

Ghanaian Languages • 

A new course in Ghanaian Languages was started' during the 
year. 

West African Historical Museum ' ^ 

A research library was opened in the West African Historical 
Museum in Cape Coast. The first students for the Masters Degree 
programme in History were also enrolled. ' / 

Computer Services ^ ' 

LC.L. Computer was installed in the Physics Dejjartment to 
facilitate research and to increase the effectiveness of the teaching of 
some subjects as well as to serve the needs of the general University.: 
Administration. 
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MAJOR WORKS UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 1974-75 



TUniversity of Ghana 

1. Extension to LS.S.E.R. Building 

2. Science Complex. 

3. Students Accommodation 

4. Extension to Arts Faculty buildings 

5. Volta Hall (Annex) Renovation ». 

University of Ghana Medical School 

6. -Library - : 

7. Danfa rural health project 

School of Administration - . / . 

8. Extension to School of Administration " , 

Institute 'of Aftiilt Education :^ 

9. Awudome Residential College 

UniYersity of Science and Tedinology 

10. Central Radioisotope and Chemical Laboratories 

11. Faculty of Agriculture 

12. Central Classroom block 

13. Pharmacy block extensions - 
1*4. Africa Hall extensions - 
1 5. Department of Housing and Planning Research 



University of Cape Coast 

16. . Halls of residence 

17. Library 

18. Faculty of Arts Building 



^Ghana Museums and Monuments Board 

19. ^Museums of Science and Technology 
J.b. National Museum E:^tension (^Fhase 1). 
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FACULTYllNSTlTinE/SCHOOL 



.FlRSTDECIREE Q« ' W^^^^ 

Diploma Courses ' Cote Diploma Coursk Degree courses 



Total hmk 'M Fmak M Fcmk M -'rt^^ 



Arts*, 'm 
Social Studies 
Art 

Education.. 
Law,.- .. 
Administration 



57,(1)„ 
130 (?) 



• . 14(-) 
106(-) 
203(1) 

Apiculture' .,. „.. •• 
Agriculture (Home Science) (; 

Science ^ - " Mi) 

Pharmacy" ., ' " 

Medical School /. " 

. 49(1) 
6(-) 

Regionallnstilutc for Population Studies. - 
Institute of Journalism and Communica- 
tion Studies' ' 

inter faculty (Wood Technology) , 



InstHuie of African studies. 
Institute ot Adult Education. 



■ 5(-)'l,K8(M) 32'H6r IM. 

3j(.) - - . '.1(21 

7(-) 145 (-1 I2(-) 8(-) 

- 71(-| i\-)-m-) 

IH .184(2)' ill-!' 108 (-) 
8 (-);,. 243 (-) 24 H 15 (j' 

- ■ 219(141 . 2(2) IH 
8(-) 328(4) .26(1), K-) 

ll(-) IIH 
853(16) 61(1) 
125(1). 31(2) 

- 361 02) 42(2) 
5(-l '222(8) .13 (-) 

15(-). - - 

!(-) - ■ - 
2(.) - - 



-(-) 19(3) 
4(1) ' . 52(10) 



-(-) 
lOH 
K-i 



4(2) 
2(-) 

i6(-): 



.4(1). 
1(3), 

1(1). 



13 fl)..;- - 



1'8(-) 
21(-) 



5(.) , - 



i^H K-) 



6(-) - 
18(13) 

10(3). - 



38(4)' 
■4(-) 

23(11) 

!(-). 

9(9) 

''6(-) 
9(-) 



10(1) 



2(1) 
5(5). 



AllFaculfe'.: .:. 129(4 W(9S). 554(21) 2i6(l8) .22(1) ■2^(41), .^t 

' ''v,«qi)I„ad«ontoltestudents«cordedlboyelhe«m 

■ aiiate students, or on iped^^ ■ ; ■ ■ . 

(ii) Figures in brackets indicate non-Ghanaians, ;/ , . ; ; r/, ti^i,,„,i 'jjUi, 



UNWERSrrY NON-TEACHING STAFF; 19IW5 



_ ■ ■ 1 

1 

' ■ 1 . ' 

* ' ■ 




■ km Staj 


Totol 


Gkmim . 


M 


, • University of GhanaV . . • 


t * i • M 4 t ^ 1 1 M 334 

\ 


.,..,329 


3245 ■ 


Univmily'Of Science and Tcclinoloey 


« 

/ 1 1 

l7n • 

*l <l tl al If 11 
■ »» !• If M >I(V 


165 


m ' 


' . University of Cape,Coast.._ .. ' , 


1 

» ♦ 1 • II 1 » M M '92 


92 


/, 2224 


"Tolal ... 


• • • • » • * 1 11 1^1 596 


''•',,495 


, 7356 


M , \ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

, ■ ' . 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING STAFF: I9?4-?5 




t 


•1 ■ ' * 1 


Professors/Associate , Senior ' . " ■ , ^ ' 
I^OFESSORs ' Lecturers Lecturers Grand Total 
, ..' Told .Glimim ToIqI Ghamm Ml Gknams M Gim^ 


lni«y of Ghana, „ ;. 


... t ,'42 96 74 


333. 255" 


■489 'i m" 


..4 I ^' 

I'liivcrsity of Science andTeciinology 


29 ■ \i\ M 35 


197 "]5J 


.273 ' 208 


■ ' ' University of Cape Coast ' , 


.. -26 10 25 20, 

II 1 'l H ' ' 


123' .73 


174 "W- 

1 



GrandTota! 115 68 168 129 653. 485' 936 682 
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REPORT BY THE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATldN ON HIS VISIT TO LONDON FOR A 
BRIEF ATTACHiMENT TO THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS 
COMMITTEE 31sT AUGUST TO 1 5th SEPTEMBER, 1974^ 

Introduction 

During his visit to the. United Kingdom 15th-23rd June, 1974 
the Chairman of the National Council for Higher Education, Dr. 
E. Evans-Anfom arranged with both the Director^of I.U.C. atjd the 
Chairman of the U.G.C. to extend the scheme of short-term visits 
to and from the United Kingdohi under I.U.C. sponsorship to the 
National Council for Higher Education. It was agreed that I should 
pay a visit to London during the 1st fortnight of September 1974 
to learn something, of the organisational structure of the University 
Grants Committee Secretariat, including the schedules of assign- 
ment by the staff and. to familiarise myself with the structure and 
functions of the . Committee's Sub-Committees and to come back 
with that experience to help re-organise'^the CounciPs Secretariat. 

2. On Saturday, 31st Augustj 1974 I left for London to start my 
orientation. My learning experience began. on Monday, 2nd Septem- 
ber, when at 10 a.m. I called to see Mr. R. C. Griffiths, Director of 
the I.U.C. After about an hour of preliminary discussions with Mr. 
R. C. Griffiths, Director of the I.U.C., I proceeded to No. 14 Park 
Crescent, the offices of the U.G.C. I was very warmly received by 
^ix Fred Dainton, Chairman, U.G.C. He informed me of the plans 
, made for me to "meet his top Senior Officers. We had interesting 
discussions on the U.G.C. set-up for about half an hour and we 
were later joined by the Secretary, Mr. Carsvvell. A noon welcoming 
Sherry party soon followed, at which time! was introduced to alt the 
Senior staff except one or two who had not yet returned fi /j/n leave,. 

. Stmcture, Organisation and Functions of the Secretariat 

S. In the.afternoon I had a meeting with Mr. Carswell.'lt lasted 
for about H hours. We discussed the structure and functions of the 
Secretariat as a whole. The Secretary explained that the University 
Grants Committee is like a jury. They take discussions on what 
they consider to be right and just for the development of the 4J. 
universities for which they have administrative respons&Uity. 
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4. We also touched briefly on the following: - 

Earmarked Grants. — These are grasts set aside to do specific 
. new things instead of leaving them to compete with well entrenched 
. old thingsr-new things Uke Dentistry, area studies in Latin 
Americavetc.,have be^n funded from^^r/wo^^ 
back of a small proportion of Government grants in the hands 
of .the Council gives strength and teeth to the CotinciL 

5. Compensation for inflation, — Increases in cosis and prices add 
to the increases in Academic salaries and other costs such as salaries 
of technicians and municipal workers, and equipment ffom recurrent 
grants./ When this happens U.G.C negotiates with Government 
on behalf of the Universities on cost increases other than Qovernment ' 
approved academic: salary increases for whjch academic compen*. 
sating grants are given. They get su$;h money beginning in; the 
Fi|iancial year after that in which the increases have currently been ; 
placed. . 

6. Increases in University Salaries— 2ltc d^'fermined in two stages 
in y tkC: • ' ■ V 

Represenlatives of Staff Association meet 
University • Vice-Chancellors under an inde* 
pendent Chairman with U.G.C, present in, 
advisory capacity. 

Representatives of Stan . Association and 
University yicc-ChanceHors meet Government 
representatives with U.G.C. in advisory, 
capacity. 

7. la their particular set-up the Vice-Chancellors do not serve 
" on the Committee because they are . recipients. * : o 

The Committee^s Secretariat ^ 

8. The Secretariat has three main divisions: 

1. The Secretariat, and Services Division Functions 

2. The Finance and Statistics Djvisipn Functions, 

3. The Capital Division Functions;". 

Secretariat and Services Division Functions ,^ 

• 9, This Division is responsible for providing secretariat services 
to the Committee and its sub^Gommittees, for Rplicy advice concern- 
ing the overall operation and dievelopmeht of universities, and for 

. relations on these mattec^^ith the Department of Education and 

. Science arid other Government Departments. 



Stage I 



Stage II- .. . 




Mm 
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10. Itisiadsbrcsponsible^^^^^ . ^ 

//A Committee reports and returns; / ' . 

ties' , • ' 

(^Establishment matters, ^r^^^ 

Staff • ". ' ° 

l Under-Secretary-Head of Division 

i Assistant Secretary: . 

questions " ! 

Handles matters from MedicaV Schools. . ■ 

rH.E.O;, , • ■ ■ • ■ ..- 

Secretariat-Committee Section ^ , 

, ^ P O rReDorts to Secretary on. Establishment and Services) . , 

sity Charters, 
office setvices. 

, S'.ImTone^ Ckrk, Uave Records Accommodation ■ 

Typing Pool' , " 
Messengers 

Flounce and Statistics Division Functions 

'""'"Cncial policy related to recurrent university expenditure and 

to universities, . • 
"Academicrsalariesand-supcrannuatioiL _ — 

Analysis of universities' expenditure- 
: Estimates and Accounts g 9 

6i 



it 



m 



ERIC 



Statistics ... ; r^- 

; CoUcction, analysis and preparation for publication of un.ver.- 

'''LSllmentofccntral individualised (Lb.) record ^ 
and staff. 

^'f Assistant Secretary (Reports to Secretary), Head of Division. 

" Prindpal-Generalresik,nsibi!ityfor que^^^^^^^^ 

equupment expenditure; quinquennial/ Annual Estimates, Analysis 

of University costs. i-or 
• 1 Statistician-2)"</«-Collection, analysis and preparation lor 

ftraduaies. Universities' statistical Record (U.S.R.)-. 

1 S E O -Annual estimates- and appropriatioii accounts runi- 
vcJsity Saries wages and superannuation; all payrnents of 
"•pa nt— refcurf enrand nor-recurrent. 
1 H.E.O. for each schedule 

1 E.O.—Rcccunent grant; i- • 

Non-recurrent grant approvals and payments, rents from uni- 
versity properties. 
1 CO.— to assist. 

Capital Division Functions , , . ' r«„«ifoi 

11 The Capital Division deals with all matters relating to Capital 
Development in universities. These include: . 

V V available to universities, 

(fl) record ng the s tesp^^^^^^ 

IfcjJth devVment plans, and adv smg 

frConSni^^e on grants for the purchase of new sit s . 
(fe) establishing and maintaining a capacity record for all 
* university buildings; 

SS^fo IS.^tkrgt.o roan. the*toa„c,al aUoc,.lo,» 
made available by. the Government;. v •« ^ k« 

^~ — : — and procedufeTlaiddown; - 
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(/) giving advice to the Committee on furniture grants for 
building projects, and on the distribution of the allocations 
approved for this purpose by the Government; . 

(g) giving advice to the Committee as necessary on rhatters - 
• connected with professional fees for constructional work; 

(/j) dealing with administrative casework on matters connected 
with fees, building contract procedures, . and furniture 
grants within the lines of policy laid down by the Committee; 

(/) reviewing the existing standards and procedures as necessary ; 
The* basic organisation of the division comprises tliree Territorial 
Teams as well as a Medical Team which are primarily responsible 
for all casework. All teams include administrators, architects and 
quantity surveyors. For territorial work howeyer the allocation of 
architects and quantity surveyors does not correspond precisely 
with that of administrative stiaftV 

The Staff of the Capital Division comes under the Under-Secretary 
(Deputy Secretary). 

There arc:, 

2 Assistant Secretaries, and 
2 Professional Staff comprising: 
1 Chief Architect 

1 Chief Quantity Surveyor • 

with a number of supporting professional staff. The Medical Team 
reports direct to the Deputy Secretary. 

12. The Committee meets regularly once a month throughout 
each year, except in August. Normally these are one-day meetings 
but* a number of two-day meetings are held, especially in connection 
with the assessment and allocation of recurrent grant. In addition, 
the U.G.G. holds a private week-end conference each year, a practice 
begun in 1965, to discuss major policy issues at some length and 
away from the pressures of normal business meetings. , 

13 The U.G.G. has meetings from time to time with the Commit- 
tee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals and with the Association of 
University Teachers. It teeps in close touch, through its Chairma:n 
and officers, with a wide range of Government Departments with 
the Research Councils and with other bodies and committees con- 
cerned with developments in higher education. 

Visitations 

14. Vice-Chanccllors and other university officers are in constant 
contact with the Chairman and. officers df the Committee about ♦he 
day-to-day proble.ms of individual universities. And the U.G.C*, as 
a Committeei-visits-each-univcrsity-at-least once in each quinquen-" 
nium. On these visits the Committee has discussions with groups of 



ftiSijiff ; l^tiirieKtk and miiversity oMcials and witlr members of the 
^^^^ '^^S^^S^lT SwtS 'of interest to the university axe 

Siil SiSS^StSe the run^^ 

lij' ! ■ iS^it m^t to concentrate on such mattery as plans for 

;U ' f i ! relations and student welfare. 

W''- -' 15 The Committee is sometimes asked, on visits. ^ hdp 

• J^£n bTth^iS^^^ universities, though it may in appropriate 
SdrSl them to the attention of the governing body. ■ 

■■^ ifi' the visits are not operational— no decisions are taken— nor 
i - are thSTin S^y ^n^^^^^^ They ide an opporturuty 

fM tSrcSiSttee to acquaint itself, collectively and at first hand 
^ S individuTl universities' policies and problems, as seen onjhe 

I - ■ iSyS«iS\)nh: university scene throughout the country. ^ 

17 Visits and confersnces are also arranged by the U.G.C.^ ' 

give to the U.G.C. 

Preparation for Committee meetiDgs 

18 Generally dates for Committee meeUngs are fixed one year in 
^• advancrSSittee members are informed of the Calendar. 

A„.«rin Meetines are held by the Chairman with heads of the 

V.«ina'hv the various heads concerned. Supporting papers are 
SSl^'preplr^ b^^^^ party responsible for subject areas. 

. Black Thursday-is the day the Agenda papers go out. to Com- 
miSmSS^'Soneweekbeforedateofmeetm^ . 

n • lu^^itpia davs before meeting day all the Heads 

>„e^uhe cSfee Sr^^^^^^ brief him ful'V on f items for 
-M^^on TheTS discuss the handling of meeting and supporting 



papers. 
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Officers in attendanc€:~Of&ceis who have prepared papers on 
particular subjects attend the Committee meetingis and a-c often 
called upon to introduce the subject. 

Council minutes.—Minutes are taken by the " Minutes mart" in 
this case a lady Assistant Secretary and are vetted by the Secretary 
before they go out. All other major decisions, going to the Univer- 
sities are also cleared with the Secretary, The minutes are -brief 
records of decisions taken and not of discussions. 

The Snb-Comimttees of the Conunittee 

19. There are 18 Sub-Committees ' set up on various subject 
areas ranging from Agriculture to University/Industry Collabora- 
tion. The Sub-Committees are: 

Agricultural Sub-Coramittee 
Arts SubhCommittfte 
^ Biological Sciences Sub-Committee 
Buil .^ing S^andavds arid Procedures Sub-Committee 
Esasiness and Management Studies Sub-Committee 
Dental Sub-Qommittee 

Education Sub-Committee ,» 
Educational Development Sub-Committee . 
' Mathematical Sciences Sub-Committee . . 

Medical Sub-Committee 
Physical Sciences Sub-Committee 

Planning Architecture and Building Studies Sub-Committee 
Social Studies Sub-Committee 
Technology Sub-Committee 

Veterinary Sub-Committee ^ 
Working Party on the Specialist Teaching of Computing Science 
Working Party on Building Services Engineering 
University/industry Collaboration Sub-Committee. 

Composition and functions 

20. Most of the Sub-Committee members are co-opted as know- 
ledgeable in their respective fields and are not members of the main 
committee. There are assessors from the Research Councils, Govern- 
ment Depaj:tments and Manpower Divisions. It would be impossible 
to provide the Sub-Committee structure in. any other way. The 
Chairmen of the Sub-Committees are however members of the 
main Committee. ' / 

21. The Sub-Comniittee^ are piirdy in an advisory capacity, 
They.do not Jake deci^^^ 

the Committee's work, and give a great deal of guidance as to which 
direction the Committee is to move. 
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i2 tfieuiiivereities frequently to sec whattheirproldems; 

iili^i arer^theiimin of,which;is to enable members to inform, 

iJi^l ^ i HhcriJScK^'Sabout the - development in|the, universitiM and thiis , to, 
il'i/: ?ifbrtify ;the; advice they give 10 the TCommittee in their parUculac 
tllf: subject ansa. It is iHOt always practicable^ ^mnge for evMjrSub^ 
- ' ■ ' Committee to vis^^ all tlie unfversiUes which have activities falUng 
U within its field of interest. There are cases in which visits ate arranged 
' ; at thfejequest of a University seeking advice on a particular problem 
or Mca of study; :^ 
23 Some sub-committees make few visits and decide instead to 
s : krep" in touch with developments in their fields of interest mainlx 
:• ; by means of conference' of regional groups of.iiniversities. These 
= ■ ; conferences- provide opportunities to discuss problems of . mutual 
^ I interestto communicate ideas and provoke rethinking and to acquaint 
: the academic staffs in the fields concerned more fully with the 
J !; policies and >york of the U.G.C. 
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24 Each sub-committee has a Secretary assigned to it from the 
Secretariat. It so happens that one Secretary may be serving 3 or 4 
sub-committees. 

The Grant System . ■ r, i a 

" 25 The'UG.C. grant list covers 43 univsrsities (34 m England, 
one in Wales and eight in Scou'md) and two business schools. 
The grant list includes the Uriiversuies of Oxford and Cambridge 
but their indivitdual colleges are not supported by U.G.C grant 
The total population of full-time university students was 244,728 

,at the beginning of the academic year 1973-74. 

26 The U'G C prepares the case to the Governm'efht periodically 
for the overall financial needs of the universities after examinmg the 
unive^ities' own estimates and ^proposals. The total sums to be 
made available are fixed by the Government, but the U.G.C. 
Kdes the allocation of these total ^^"^.^l^^'V^y'^tltZl 
universities. The financial assistance provided by the Govprnmjnt 
?oThe universities through the ^ G.C. covers three broad ^ 

of expenditure; recurrent, non-recurrent and equ'Pment. Tne^U GC. 
is not concerned with grants to individual students or with students 
union subscriptions, 

; . ' • J . 

e ' . . ■ ' ' 

{i) Recurrent Grants 

27 These are for expenditure on stalT salaries, running costs of 
departments, laboratories, libraries, maintenance of premises and 
°n o n Th e ♦"^a' amn imts are d etermined b y the Government for^ 

"^ods of .five years at a time and these are~iIlocated as between 



indmdual universities by, the U.G.C as annual sums ^(covering 
the academic year 1st August to 31st July) for each y^r of the 
five-year period. The present five-year period runs fronylst August, 
1972 to 31st Juiy,. 1977! The total recurrent grants jounced in - 
December 1972 rise from £295.5 million in 1972-73 to £367 million 
in 1976^77. , / 

28, The totol amount of grant is not normally increased durmg \ 
the period of the quinquennium, except to/help meet: (a) costs 
reflecting major changes in Government policy, for example on the 
desired rate of expansion in students nuipbers; (b) the cost of such 
increases in academic salaiy scales as are approved by the Govern- 
ment; (c) such claims for rises in prices, on the basis of an.index of 
university costs (at present prepared by Professor A. J. Brown, of 
ILeeds University); as are accepted by the Government after consider- 
ing representations submitted from time to time by the U.G.C.* 

•29. Special , earmarked granU are made by the Government 
(outside the recurrent grant settlement) to cover universities'. 

^itob'Aky-fov^e^^e^^ ■ — 

(ii) Non-recurrent Grants 

30. These arc for four specific purposes— for financing approved 
buildihg work, ^or the purchase of sites and properties, for tb^ 
payment of professional fees and for the furnishing of buildings? 
not covered by the new furniture/eqiiipment grant. The first of these 
is by far the greatest in terms of annual expenditure, and also largely 
determines the requirements of the other three. The Government 

:. .fix the total value of grant*aided building work which may be 
started within a given (inancial year (beginning on 1st April). 
The distribution of university building programmes within the . 
total is decided by the U.G.C which is also responsible for controlling 
standards and Costs. The annual programmes, for commencement 
of building were £27.8 million for 1972-73 and £42. 1 . million for 
j973«74 Latcr-progr amines are under review. ' . 

(iii) FurniturelEquipment Grants . . 

31. A new system for awarding grants for the purchase t^C equip- • 
ment for teaching and research came into operation on Isf Apnl 
•1968. Before then grants had been available only for tho initial; 
equipping of new accommodation: universities had had to provide 
for the Replacement and renewal of equipment from their recurrent 
income. Under the new system each university was provided with 

* an annuid sum of money fixed for a period of years in advance 
related in the n^iain to the number of students in the university, to 
! ; . cover both initial equipping of new buiidinjgs and /cplacement of 
i . existing equipment/ From the beginning of the academic year 
1973=" /these grants-were -combined with-a new-systen- cy'! furniture — 
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^ crrants which take the form of an indicated sum within a combined 
for furniture and equipment. Each university is.provided 
Shh a'nTnnS sum of money.fixed for a P=^°d.°f years in adv^ 
and related to the building programmes and number of students in , 
thf un vSity. Universitiel are free to^accumulate the money n a 
Sure'equipment grants rise from £26 miUiqn ,r. 1972-73 to £37 
million in 1976-77. : 

32 'Provision h-EtS been made in the Supr.'-i E3iimalts for the , 
financiS vear ending 31st March, 1975 for tcirA -.apitul expenditure 
i just or£69 milL (i.e. including^ buil-Jinr^ -vorK purchase of 
sites, and properties, fees, furniture and equi?r.ir.ivM. . , 

The Planning of University Develapment 

33 In assessing the financial needs of the universities the U.G.C. 
hd io tSke SouSt not only of the plans put for%vard bjOhe individual 
SmversiS theSvcs bl it ol other lact oi. sirchnarth^emand-fmm- 

. Students for university places, national needs for qualified graduates - 
and the likely availability of resources. 

34 The U G.C. is therefore closely concerned with the pattern 
nf Se future size and balance of the universities;, in terms b th 
of studeSumS and of resources. It is th, U.G.C's responsibiuy 
tn SSlate a broad central strategy of development, for the 

• uniSs as a whole and for each university ^^Jth'n tha^^whole 
T?;^^ iSvolveTthe U.G.C. in a close and continuing dialogue, on 

- S orhaSd with the universities both collectively (through he- 
?LmittS of Vice-chancellors and Principals), and individually, 

T^ lhe otLer hand wiVh the GovermnentTin.the collection and 

- anil of a wide ra'n^ o^st^ about university numbers 
aSSs andTHiving universities as clear ancl positive guidance 
as poSe about the pattern of development envisaged. 

Statistics of University Staff and Students 

3S At the beginnig of the autumn term 1972, there ware 240.913 
fulltin!^ sWdS afteading universities in Great Britain, the.r 
numbers being distributed as follows— 

Undergraduate level or below .. . . .. 196.073 

Postgraduate level ■• ' 

Total ..' .. •• 240,913 

this^reprrs^Us an increase of 2.8 per cent over the comparable 
figures for 1971. 
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The numbers of full-time teaching and research st^ff who were 
paid wholly from university funds were as follows^:^ 



Professors ; 

Readers and senior lecturers 
Lecturers and assistant lecturers 
Others 

Total . . 



- 3,560 
6,323 
19,147. 
961 

29,991 



Quinquennial Grant Allocation, 1970-77 

36. The White Paper *! Education: A Framework for Expansion " 
(CMnd 5174) announce d the Government's decisions^on the quui^ 

Recurrent Equipment 



Academic 


grant 


, grant ■ 


Year ■ 


Emillidn 


imillibn 


1972-73 .. .. 


252.0 


23.5 


1973-74 ,. 


263.0 


24.5 


1974-75 


276.0 


25.5 


1975-76 ;. 


292.0 


. 27.0 


1976-77 .. 


309.0 


29 0 


Total .. 


.. . 1,392.0 


"125.5 



These figures were based on pay and prices at th^ time of submission 
of the universities' quinquennial estimates, i.e. July 1971, and had 
to bie adjusted for subsequent price and salary movements up to 
mid-1972-73. Furthermore, various administrative changes had 
been made; as recorded in the 1971-72 annual survey, it was.agreed 
to transfer from universities' building allocations to recurrent 
grant an amount to cover minor works; to enable greater flexibility 
of resource allocation a 'part of announced equipment .grant was 
transferred to recurrent grant to be spent on equipment orotherwlse 
at universityxliscretion; and new.furniture grants contain an element 
deducted from recurrent grant representing what would have been 
spent on replacement of furniture. 
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1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 

' . ' £m £m ■ £m > £m £m 

(«) 9umqu^^^^^^^ 263.000 276.000 292.000 3O9:O00 

(/?) Supplementary grant, 
price and academic 

;&i"9f3^!!. 50.900* 48.500 51.750 54.750 58.000 

^'^Jokr''°'. - 4.538 4.557 4.557 4.557 

{ef) Tra.^sicrred from . ' . . . . ^ , 
quinquennial settle- 

■ ^4nt °^ - 0 . 675 0.700 0.738 0.800 



mcnt grant 



1.500 1.570 1.658 1.750 



. *Incliides retrospective additton of £7.4 million to coyer the elTect on exper.-. 
diture in th^t year 6f price increases which occurred during the academic year 
1971-72. . ; 

Universities were notified of their recurrent and equipment griints 
in LiSividual letters dated 15 January, 1973. The. letters 'nd'cated; 
he number of students in 1976-77 which the Committee had used . 
as a basis in calculating the grant for the university concerned and . 
other developments whichhad been taken into account and included, 
a memorandum of ge.ieral guidance applicable to all universities. 

17 The ums of money made available to Ihc Committee were 
related to the cxpecTation that there would be 306,000 .full-time 
fudents in universities in 1976-77. Of these .tlje Government 
expected 17 per cent to be postgraduate ^ludents This mvo vcd a 
5atc of growth for postgraduate students ol only f out half tliat for 
undc?grlduates whilst ifi the past decade the numbers had increased 
?ar fafter than those for undergraduates The universities m their 
cs imates liad asked for a continuation of previous trends and the 
up hot was that the Committee were able to make financial provision 
fo^r on ly about 40 per cent of the increase in Postgraduate students 
deWed by the universities. This meant that the Corainittee had to 

■ consider whethe- to allocate grants on the assumption that tj^^ 
SedTtion in postgraduate numbers in comparison with universities 
estimates woSld be affected in equal measure oyer all disciplines and 

. over all universities or whether some discrimination, would be 
SecLsary They concluded that the reductions below universities 
JstimS.of growth rates should be smallest m medicine, social 
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studies and business studies and greatest in physical and biologicall ' 
sciences Mid in technology. Similarly, in making assumptions Jbr 
individual universities, they have sought to make room for reason- 
able growth. in those universities with relatively low proportions of 
f S[i ; "postgraduate work. In order to make cieat to universities the effect : 
I ■ of this judgment on the relative growths of postgraduate work in 

^ different subjects, the postgraduate student numbers for 
j. • on which growth was based >vere indicated^ubjecrty^ubject, 
. whereas the number^oflund^raduatrs^^ were divided only 

38. The Committee came to the conclusion that, having set some ^ 
: money aside for reserves and taking into account the changing 

p rop o rtions of underr gada ate and t )e ster:adMftte:::Sttidctt to i .i r Hir,s==: 
and science students, the grants available would lead to a reduction 
of resources per student in real terms to 98 per cent of the level apply- 
ing in 1971-72. Thus the settlement constituted a less generous one . 
than in previous quinquennia. Hitherto there had been jprovision 
. Tor what could be said to be an "improvement factor " but now the 
Committee had to make it clear to universities that they .were facing 
a period in which an economy factor would make it necessary for 
them to concentrate their expansion as far as possible on the.build- 
ing,upof existing departments with very little room for developments ; 
" --other than those strictly relating to the increase in the numbers of 
students. Within this general pattern ofa fall in resources per student 
the Committee made their distribution in the expectation that there; 
would be an increase in iespurces per student in medicine and in 
• social and business studies and a decrease in science and technolo^. 
In the case of medicine it was necessary to make provision that 
wouljd facilitate the adoption of those recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Medical Educiiti;)h that affected the Univer- 
sity of London. In social studies it was hoped to allow for an 
improvement in staff-student ratios; in science and technology, on 
the other hand, the Committee took the view that there should be 
sorac scope for economics of scale. Although the Committee expect 
to see these changes in the university system as a whole, they are not 
of coursc^precisely applicable at any particular university, 

39. After the allocation of grant in January 1973 he following . 
supplementary grants were made to a few universities to enhance 
their block grants because of special problems occurring particularly 



ivj ; [ in the earlier years of the quinquennium which the Comnuttcc were 
H| ;^ persuaded were insufficiently allowed for in the original allocation: 

• : • '•• ■ ' ' n sxxfs 

irri — ~ ^- • • 

I'j- 1973-74 1974-75 1975^6 1976-77 

— ^ : 



■ ; L University of Bath. . 


53 








' ■ University of Dundee . .. 


90 


90 


45 




Heriot-Watt University . . 


306 


42 


- 18 




University of Leicester 


„1.Q0, 


. J[0' 


... . 50 


30 


University of Manchester 


700 


200 


100 




University of Southampton 


360 


145' 


125 


85 




70 


35 







-University o? Surrey ... 70 



39. In allocating recurrent grants for the 1972-7? quinquennium 
the U.G.C. gave each university: 

(i) a statement of the student numbers (distinguished bet^veen 
undergraduates and postgraduates, and between arts-based 
and science-based students) on which the grartt for 1976-77 
had been calculated; . 
: (ii) a memorandum of general guidance on the broad picture of 

university development in the five-year period; 
(iii) comments on proposals put forward by the individual 
■ university which the U.G.C. wished particularly to en- 
courage or discourage. ' , " 

University Budgetary Autonomy 

• 40. Recurrent grants are given in the main as annual block grants, 
without strings. Each university determines the internal disposition 
of its grants as a matter of its own budgetary autonomy. This block 
principle; is regarded as necessary to ensure a proper degree of 
freedom to universities in the conduct of their academic affairs and 
to avoid the ' management * of the universities by the U.G.C. No' 
attempt ibe/^fore is made to lay down in detail frbm the centre how 
much of a university's grant should be spent on this or that depart- 
ment, on this or that activity, on teaching or research.-(Earmar4ccd- 
grants are occasionally made in order to stimulate a particular 
development; but they are incorporated in the block grants as ?pon 
as possible.) 

41. The freedom of discretion afforded ,to universities by the 
, block grant principle is qualified in practice by convention. Univer- 
sities accept that it is the U.G.C/s business to set the general strar 
tegy and that, while they are free to plan their own development in 
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the iieht of their particular circumstances, they have a responsibility 
fnr Sisine this fr*dom within the framework of national 

invention and it is an essential part of the UTG.U system. 

42 Non-recurrent grants are earmarked in the sense that they are ^ 
givi for siS:ific capital projects and cannot be used, for a different 
project except with the consent of the U.u.<^. 

43 Equipment grants are block grants and universities have full 
-tfiscrction-to-spefld-thenvas-they-vmh- : 



Planiung Norms for Budgeting 

■ 44 In my discussions with Mr. Nerville Thomas, I gathered that 
iw.rn^tr^n be built up only on the basis of the experience of the 
^^^S cT^pTrSJslysi^or the costs of different mstitutions. 
^necessary prerequisite therefore is for the accounts of the institu- 
tionsTnvolved to be prepared on a comparable basis. This ^means 
that tiS^s of expenditure should be closely and consistently defined 

cSl is concerned it is little use having a f I^Ji^ 



institutions. 



4S Similarly so far as student numbers arc concerned they 
should bS classified by subject group in a way that allows a Jrec 
4SSSiisonwith the eVnditurein the depai»^ 

SeSc department This means that studenU may have to be 
classified not only according to^the course, thex are on but on 

institutions as to how this should be done. . 
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' 46. For .he purpose of ' 

;it 'may not only ^"^^S ° S S^^^^^^^ "jit felt • 

level of work In Great Britain t^^^^^ 

Tpostfraduate'Work °" ^ItwM^n firstvlar a^^ WOTk fyi 

"advancer— — ; r . ' [ - s ^ ; ' ~ ~ 

Meetings with Schedule Heads ■■ .-y. 

'48. It ^'^^M-^XTJ^X^ 

Divisions in the Secretanat ^nd 19 4'S«^ss^>^^^^^^^ Secretariat-. 
I also had talkvvith some df yfj,P^°'^n'Stect. The Committee 
•the Chief QuantUy Surveyor and th^^^^^^^^ ^ hUect with 

has a fUlHime Chief Quantity Surv^^^ 
- their' supporting staff. T°f ^'l"' „ ^^nit ^ and unit costs. They 
4ms fSrihe Wersit.^^^^^^^^ „ing and. 

limits. , ' , ' 

■ C;oncfeoh *^ Recommendations ' ' •; . 

' . 49. 1 mSsi^end up the -y^r^?iaS^n«ir^r?S 
gratitude to the Chairman of the National 
Iducatioh for his initiative in a angmg th^s . 
U.G.C. for me. Brief, though '^jvas, 1 " found the visit useful 

within the-fortn ght.I .^^^^^ the"^ P^^'"^ ""^ 

. and re>^arding. I ^-yi aj o most^atetui lo ^^^j.^^ the warm, 

return.fare. and to U-G C- goes my ;p^^ Chairman 
KXMt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ committee with whom I 
had fruitful discussions. . 

.:. ''so. 1 am more than ever convinced on^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cadre of staff both ^dm'nistraUve and p^^^^^^^^^ ^^e 

Secretariat: And here ;.;„%7r'crolSg Officer, a Statistician and 
employment of an experienced Accou^^^^^^^ .^^ ^^^j^ ^ 
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TrieonialS 

;5L The Tricpial system will surely help both the government 
ana the universities in planning and budgeting. A trienriial plan has 
so many advantage including feeding back to}, the/universities 
!"^L°Ji.^^"^^?^^- hand one year l^iddgeiing amounts 

to. fiddhng about year after : year, and does not Lelp forward 
^ planning ofacademic and other programmes.. f - 

.52. Council:. should consider taking up the matter again soon 
with Uovemment and to stress the advantages in having a triennial 

' allocation for our three universities. 

• " ■ . ' ■ »' . 

Council RepresentatioD 

53. Whije in Britain, I obseivqd that Vicp-Chanbellors are not 
reprinted at the U.G.C. thus vested interest .oil Ssues before 
the Council IS avoided, and decisions are taken on non-partisan 
basis. 1. therefore recommend that at some future date the Council, 
raiy wish to rcview.the situation by recommending to Government 
the appointment to the Council of serving academicyin their personal 
capacity. 

54. The views and aspirations of the Vice-Chancellors can be - 
• ascertained if Council institutes a meeting with the Committee of 

Vice-chancellors and Principals from time to time. 

Visitation 1 ^ ' - ; 

. • . • ■<•,..' - . , 

55. The system of visitation has its merits and it is recommended 
that visitatiohs should be a regular feature in. our set up for Council 
members (as many as can find the time) to visit all three universities 
at least once m two years. 

Setting iip of Sub-Committees 

56^ In addition to the Finance Committee, Council may wish 
to set up a sub-committee on Building Standards and Procedures 
Agricultural Sub-Committc« and may be University/Industry 
CoIlalk)ration Sub-Committee jo consider Research development 
Consultancy and Course development. ^ * 

Planning Norms for Budgeting —This will be gone into in some 
detail when Mr. Thomas^arrives. An itinerary for Mr. Nerville 
TTiomas visitwill be prepared in consultation with the three Univer- 
sities. Mr. Thomas* view on planning norms embodied in fily^ 
lerort will havfe,to be communicated, to the universities in advancei^ 
to facilitate his work when he arrives^^ 

Itself needs an experienced Accounting Officer, aha steps will be- 
^cn to recruit one as early as possible. This should be our priority 
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Re-organisation of CounciFs Secretariat 

57. I am working out separately a schedule of duties for the 
approved istaffof the Secretariat, My next task is to find the men 
to fill the vacancies to carry out the work of the Council effectively 
-and eflBciently. ■ . 

lOtH'September, 1974, 

(Sgd.) J. B. LOMOTEY 
Secretary. 



APPENDIX V - 

GHANA NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCAXION 

UNIVERSITY RECURRENT UNIT COSTS AND :BUDGET 
Z^'^'^^*^^ CONTROL REPORT 

by Mr. N: P. Thomas • . 

A^., tAr\^r>f reference were to help the officers of the National 
CoUcT or ^?gher Education and'the three "nj^ersities to work 
m?t nrocedWcs for establishing unit costs based on the U G.C. 
Salter and to advise the Secretariat of the Council generally on 
budget control procedures. _ 

2 Mr R. C. Griffiths liad already produced a report suggesf ng 
that lU^e:by-line annual scrutiny of the universities' estimates should 
Sdoncd and that overall assessment of universities recurrent 
i 1,7, r..f^r..nrp to the erowth in student numbers should be 
Se'Hfhad d"--bility of having a thre^year 

possmig^ne luiu I u . J , requirements could be objectively 
£3£ "r'a.c"' t^^^^^^^ projections of future student 

mfmhers However he pointed out that it an annual system of 

o£rs uX CoJncil chairmanship. should be set up u, agree on 
Stent pJIctlces and conventions in expend.iurc calegor,sat,on. 

3 Very little progress has been made on . this suggestion, not 
because of anv difficulty in principle, but, as 1 see it partly because 
Ke .b e'^c r om the staff of the Secrelariat:of an officer who 
cLld discu sihe problem on level terms with the university officers 
partly because the press of day-to-day business has precluded 
?he Finance Officers from giv,ng mpre than preliminary considera- 
tion te the problem. „ - 

• 4- It does not need much effort to revise the estimates torm 
Nearly all the essential financial information is already embodied 
in the first sheet. What is required IS— . 

f n a set of guidanee notes which ensures that so far as possible 
universities classify similar expenditure consistently ; _ ■ 

(2) the abolition of the heading - Allocations for centTarfund 
earmarked for specific purposes" and agreement through 
the notes referred to at (I) above about the way the various 
expenditures hitherto put under this heading should be 
distributed to other headings; 



• whether the cost of municipal services 
, (3) consldsratio" °J"5f™,e "uarly instead otte^^ 

Stx*;-- SrM^ cou,d ,fa<.i,y be »e.. 
U shou,d no, be -H-Wed .^^^^^^^^^ 

Pro Vice-chancellors of U.S.T,, ^-"mas'^^^^ p^ss on with the 
on 14 h November. Agreement was reached t^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

"pjo^imme suggested in paragraph^^^^^^ ^.^t 
?t draft tables to be added to he bst^m ^^.^^ to 

and proposed student numbers 'J ^J^^^^J'^^j proposed numbers of 
new entrants and PoP"^^^^°"^f"LDiction-of t^^^^^ provided 

Suired) will be Pf ^''''^ l v'J^Hat i?^^^^ of unit costs in the sub- 
Hnwever it must be realised ^'Jf "7 general terms than in 

• on^?he one hand a discussion on he use^ol ^^^^^ ^ 

■Comparing ["°SoV\xi ting and kti^er inadequate data, and 

been done on ° d'^ffnitive.) 

the figuring IS allustrative noi 

Model NOW Style submission to the Government • 

7 This model is drafted in terms °|;^°"^,„TsS'df Estimates 
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8. The most important tesson to be drawn from the model is that 
in practice the cost of student expansion (which is where unit costs 
might be relevant) is likely to be quite modest in relation to the cost 
of inflation plus the cost of non-inflationary pay increments. 

9. The increasing cost of existing commitments is discussed in a 
letter of l6th April, 1974 from Mr. Banga on behalf of the three 
finance ofiicers. As was recognised when it was passed on to the 
Ministry of Finance, this is an important letter. It should therefore 
be subject to critical scrutiny. It is necessar>' clearly to distinguish 
between the cost of salary increases. The former is not related to 
inflation and happens even if salary scales are not revised. The 
second is related to the general rate of inflation in the country. The 
cost of increments {known familiarly in Britain as "incremental 
creep is put in Mr. Banga's letter at 5 per cent.- I think this is an 
overestimate. The cost of an annual increment ?t the middle of the 
present lecturer's scale is about .3^ per cent of the salary ?.t tha^ 
point. Some staff will not have increments because they are ;i: 
maximum, others, like professors, do not have scales. I havv; i 
knowledge of pay rates for other staff but it is unlikely that in- 
crements as a percentage of average "pay could be greater than /o^ 
lecturers. Thus 3^ per cent used in the new model submission itself 
might be in the hign side and might be challenged by an alert' 
Ministry of Finance. The cost of senior staff increments at the School 
of . African Studies appears to be 2.7 per cent. Therefore there 
should be discussions with the universities to arrive at a better 
formula for measuring this effect. (It is also necessary to check that 
incremcfiis are 60 per cent of total expenditures: I could arrive at 
48 per cent but may have missed something.) 

10. It is not very satisfactory just to assert that the rate of inflation 
affectinguniversity purchases is so much withoutsupportb.gevidence. 
There should be discissions with the Ministry of Finance and the 
Central Bureau of Statistics to ascertain whether there is any index 
already in existence which could be regarded as measuring or could 
readily be^dapted to measure the rate of inflation in university costs 
so that past experience could be projected. Such an index evidently 
existed {see Appendix Vl of the 1970 Report on Salaries of academic 
and administrative staff) but it is understood from th^? jviinistry of 
Finance that there are difficulties in keeping it up, 

11. Thus it will be seen that there are three ingredieuts tUe 
submission to the government. 

(1) the incremental effect on emol iments at constant salary 
scales; 

(2) cost of inflation; ^ 

- (3) academic development associated with student numbers 
expansion. 

' . ' 82 . 
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In the mcH^eJ submission I have related the 1 76,000 proposed by 
N.C.H.E. for development to stiident expansion although the 
amount ^vas an act of judgement and not actually calculated that 
way. Mr. Gri$thshas already pointed out (paragraph 9 of his report) 
• that the unit cost of additional students may be less than that of the 
existing-body of students. In Britain it is possible to quantify this 
difference because we have a large number of cases by >yhich to 
compare the. costs of departments of different sizes. In Ghana this 
is not possible. So instead of the marginal unit cost giving a clue to 
the provision necessary for student expansion it looks probable thkt 
the cost will continue to be an act of judgement, the marginal cost 
worked out "as a percentage of the average cost and the difference 
brought out as a virtue, as in the model submission. 

AUocation.of Resources to Universities 

12. Appendix 2 shows" some calculations of unit costs derived 
from existing data. Tlie^ are illustrative only; more satisfactory* 
calculations will be possible' when the impiov^ data discussed in 
paragraphs 4 and 5 have been obtained. It is likely that when better 
figures are available there will still be difference in unit costs for 
apparently similar activities as illustrated ' in Appendix 2. These 
should not be taken at their face value but considered critically. 
Differences can arise for at least.three reasons. For examiple: — 

to there might be sound academic grounds for different costs 
arising from differences in the course as between one imi ver* 
sily and another; 

(2) there may remain inconsistencies in the data, even junder . 
improved arrangements designed to secure consistency; 

(3) one university jmay be performing more efficiently than 
another. , - 

Reasons (1) and (2) have 16 be considered before the truth of (3) is 
assured. The considerations under (1) cat^ only be assessed by the 
academic members of the N.C Ji.E, Differences under (2) may be 
illustrated by reference to library expenditure. These may arise 
because the ""expenditure on departmental libraries is classified at 
the university but not at others as departmental expenditure and 
not as library expenditure. TTiis* sort of problem will reveal itself 
from time to time as returns are analysed and there must be provision 
for revision of the notes for completion of the estimates from time 
to time. • ^ 

13. Having established that the unit costs liave some validity ihey 
are then available for two uses: 

(1) to see what the effect on past xmit costs at a particular 
university would be of accepting any part of the development 
proposals put forward in their estimates; 
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of additional 
liture ia the 



<y\io aive guidance on whether the adding of 

• Tf thf- N CH E were satisfied that tne laci pt 

iSSSlifd t^n^Sa"^^^^^^^^ care would have to be taken 
about, how this should be put right. 

general , , ■ j 

To hdp solve resource distribution problems. 

What u wanted is a comprehensive body of data, There is 
15. What IS wanteo IS d <-uiH^^^^ otganised fot 

already much dated to eLh other. For example 

easy reference nor are ^^e parts rented to eac 

when the universities ^^^^ f/^^ Sy sem back pages from 
intake into the various facuU es ^^^^^ ^.^ 
their normal set of tati^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ Information .v.ught 

Secretariat. °nt v sent but there has b. vH no 

at the same time wa^^ f^^J^j,, existing staff of the 

follow up). I therel°re strongly^ s involved in setting up 

Secretariat consider a^o°«^^\ w°^ ^ha^ ^11 relevant figures- 
a- management mformau^^^ ^^p,y p,,,,,, 

finance students academic^ta^^^^ facuUies under construction 
new resident^ places ana ney.^^^ ^^^^ information on future 

^'^ ^^'^fn f4 age kroTSlevant to university entrance data 
numbers of tlie age sr""^ ' ^ ngrcentage of the relevant 
from the Ministry f Educat.^^^^^^^ 8^^^^^ 
agegroupwhohave obUined A levels ^^^^^^^ 

on. There is no °eed to try to sei up used-^uniVersities* 

collection system. ^X'sUng sou.ces snom i^ies on files, 

statistics, handboofoj^ca^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ p^blications. 

personal con act with otl^r aeparime I ^ ^^^^^^^ 

. Work priorities in the "S-^J^^Xdofo would be quite capable on^ 
leSSS withV Secretariat.. 

Summary of Becommendation ^ ;^ 

,^ n^ tbP Working Party of Firance. Officers and Secretariat o. 
^'^S caE should conclude the work on improving the 
for-tiof Estimates (para. 4); ■ - 
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numbers (para. 5); 



(3) procedures for arriving at the cost of "increment 
more accurately should be investigated (para 9), 




(4) the rate of inflation should be properly indexed (para. 10); 

(5) the form of the Estimates and the notes for theircompletior 
should be kept under review (para. 12); 

(6) a start should be made on the setting up of a " management 
information" section (para. 15). 



(Sgd.) N. P. THOMAS 
Head, Finance Branch, U.G.C., London 
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APPENDIX VI 



APPIAH REPORT 

The Chairman, 

National Council for Higher Education, 
Accra. 

Dear Sir, 

PROPOSED COURSE IN AGRICULTURE AT 
CAPE COAST UNIVERSITY 

In accordance with the decision taken at the Council meeting 
held on the 4th October, 1974, we have examined the estimates sub- 
mitted by Cape Coast In connection with the proposed course in 
Agriculture, in comparison with the estimates from Legon and 
Kumasi, and these we hereby submit. 

We visited . Legon on the 1st November and Kumasi on the 8tb 
November and held discussions with the Vice-Chancellors and the 
Deans of the Faculty of Agriculture of the two Universities, We also 
interviewed the First, Third and Final year students of the B.Sc. 
Degree course .in Agriculture, and inspected the facilities available 
for teaching Agriculture at the two Universities. 

We visitca Cape Coast on the 1 2th November and held discussions 
with the Vice-Chanccllor and a number of the academic staff on the 
proposed course. We attach as Appendix A the revised estimates for 
the proposed degree course (both recurrent and capital, for^the 
period 1975-76 to 1978-79 during which UNESCO will be participat- 
bg and for 1979-80 when UNESCO will withdraw from the scheme 
and the full financial burden will fall on Cape Coast alone. 

Legon ' ' 

The Faculty of Agriculture at Legon offers a three-year General 
B.Sc. (Agric) Degree Course. This used to be a four-year course, 
but this was reduced to a three-year course after the coup in 1966. 
The Faculty comprises Four Departments, namely: 

{a) Department of Agricultural Economic and Farm Manage- 
ment sub-divided into: 

(i) Division of Agricultural Economics 

(ii) Agricultural Engiaeering 

(iii) Agricultural Extension. 
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(fc) Department ot Animai 

(c) Department of Crop Science: 

Soils Division. 

Crop Science Division. 

(d) Home Science Department 



tory facilities, which are =ll«^'^>' f'^,"^'"^ ' and Kade, where 

tS the University's three fa™^.^^';^SSth'^^^ and produc 
research into'various a J^ecu o^^^^^^^^ 55 ^ in order to 

Faculty also maintains a library which has a good collecfoa 
of standard textbooks as well as journals. ^ 
The Faculty has the following Academic Staff :- 
Professors 



Senior Lecturers .. ■ • \ 
Lecturers 



Graduates in Agriculture from t^^^^^ Z 
obligation to enter .^^e te^cbng p ofes J^^^^^ inferviewed by us 
in Tact less than I P^r^ ^^nt ot m ^.^reer^fter obtaining 

expressed the desire 1°'^^=^°^ to enter the farming world and 
their degree Many f Jhe"! wantwl to e . ^^^^^j ejects or join 
some to work as ^.^^^^ offi^rs on g AgncuUurc. 

Vtrinr?-nT^^^^^^^ 

was financial. for 'running 



^rFacultyofAgricu^^^^^^^^^^^ 

degree course with facilities for s^a^^^^^^^^ 



Q9 



riuicssurs . .■ . . . . 2 

Senior Lecturers . . . . g 

Lecturers •■. . . , . . 25 

Technical Instructors . . 5 

40 



_ We attach as Appendix C estimates of the cost of running the 

*'|iP'^^"* ^"'^^"t intake, and the estimated S he 

^ thV'nL'^, '""^"'"'^ there would ^^ fo 

^ the need to incur capital expenditure to improve onSSnE 
facihties if the student intake is to be increased. existing 

Graduates from the University are under no obligation to take 
to teaching as a career after qualifying for the <:lmp finoi • i 
reason given at Legon by the students ^' ' 

_ CapelCoast 

Cape Coast is a pureiy teacWng" University and" itf o 
purpose IS to produce graduate teachers in Arts, and ScS" 

cXf: ?f Schools, Teacher TraS 

Coleges, Polytechnics and Technical Institutes. AccordS 
education plays an important part in its curriculum, and all students 
entering the University are under an obligation to teach S 
in theTouif?;' '"^ of the Secondary Schools and-Coll?ges 

The proposal put forward by Cape Coast is to enable the Unlver^ 
sity to set up a Faculty of Agriculture to produce graduate teaS 
who will teach Agriculture in secondary schools and colleges 

TTie cost of runniilg the Faculty during the first , four years will 
be borne jointly by Unesco and the- University and from the fifth 
• year onwards the cost will be borne entirely by Cape Co^t 
^ Unlike Legon and Kumasi all entrants to the course will on 
quaaxfymg be obliged to take to teaching as a career in the «con"' 
iSutTonT and wiir teach Agriculture in thtSe 

Cape Coast has more than adequate facilities for teaching and 
laboiatory work than it can fully utilise at present, and no ^pS: 
expenditure will require to be incurred in the foreseeable future 

isStS^frnSf'tK K^'-*" Gape Coast proposal commands 
^ nhim? f beginning all those entering the course will 

be obliged to take to teaching on completion, and this will make for 
better planning of the manpower requirements of the country in 
this particular field of agriculture. On this score alone the pro^saT 
has much to commend itself. i«"FUbcu, 
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Since Agriculture occupies a key place in the priority sector o 
i'^^V^^'l" " intention of Government:^therefore to 

i^nni""^ ^^f of graduate teachers in Agriculture 

m secondary schools and colleges, the Cape Coast scheme appears 
5e«S^ in rh '"'^ ""^^ f obtaining teachers in their numbers to 
teach in the secondary schools, colleges, etc., we would recommend 
•senously the Cape Coast scheme to Council for approval. 

acSukr— '"^-^ submitted for the scheme take the followinc into 

^Jntake of Siudenis,— This will be 25 for 1975-76- 40 fnr 
-1976-77; 55 for 1977-78 and 70 for 1978-79 During the 4U1 year 
the total number of students on the course will be 190 We are 
satisfied that student intake will pose no problem'. — 

^'P^"— During the four years the total number of 
UNP?k^nn'H^*'« °" '^'^ establishment plus four provided by 
rndn n??.n Aff''^KP^^u'"'^ ^ staff student- 

•■ iTnLS I f- ft!^" y'^'-" UNESCO Lecturers will be 

replaced by further appointment to the establishment. - 

---fWFTn'-'-^^P^"/™"' lJ"'versity's own resources. 

t^NbbCO will: provide an equipment grant of (2510 512 for 
heavy equipment, including two land-rovers. 

U,"i,^ersity .will provide one 60-seater bus at a 
cost of (Z7a000 in 1976-77 in. addition to" the two land-rovers 
mentioned above. . 

■ — Details of cost may be summarised as attached. 



(Sgd.) JOE APPlAft 
Council Member 

^ (Sgd.) HARRY A. DODOO 
Council Member 



^ -9^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAPE COAST, , ' 
RE\1SED, AGRICULTURE COURSE BUDGET-RECURRENT EXPENDriURE 



I'M 1976-17' 1977-1 1978-79 



. ■ mco UK Toimmco ii.cc. m mso vk m mco u.c. m 



1, General Expeiises., - W - - ft,! - noofl _ _ - 

. ITtansporl ., „ - JOO 1 - , |,i) [m - 2,000 2,(100 W 4,000 

, g iConsmbles „ I -*,; 3,000 N,M)2 11,602 5,000 16,«12 Il,(i02 6,000 17,«02 ll,M2 «,000 I9,«12 

, ° 4.P,EmpliiEiils ., lOi;;)' 16,016 16,076 109,213 47,411 47,417 109,213 70,889' 70,889. 109,213 HUH H95T 

Total ,,120,81! 23,076 - 120,815 61,417 '- 120,815 90,889~"^,wli«7~" 

•UNESCO salaries iiolaiidcdiii total, 

5. Capital ■ .• " . ' 

(jt) Transporl - » ]o,000 ]0,000 - »' ^ - 

%lmml. \m .1,000 12W28 121,628 - 2,000 129,628 12],628 4,000 131,628 121,628 S.000 132,628 

(clFurnilurc .. - 2,500 2,i00 - ,m \m - "OP - 5,000 5,000 
■ (li) ^Building anil 

' Laboratory ' ' • ' , , 

3'^ ' ' facilities - . - - » i . « 

■Total ..12P 3,500 131,128 127,628 7!,0(«, 202,628 127,628 8,(«)0 13y2n2W28 -,10,000' 137,628 

■■ * Laboratory and Teaching facilities arc already available. 

ERIC / [• , •; 



■'V';:.:;-Oi 



),», 



'OT OF COURSE AHERlWnO THE GOVERNMENT 
^ (FROM IfflTO 1580 ONWARDS) . 




■ ■■'"!'• t't 



24.700 



'■html 



15.' 




Total Cost TO THE 



Government PER MAFiTR 191 W c 



)5 
35 

10 
70 



Total.' .. ■ m ' 
UX^Cat* Coast' 28!,522' 



ERIC 



9S 



1 ( 



■■■■ 



Details of costs may be summarised as follows:— 

Recurrent , Capital 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



UNESCO 

120,815 
120,815 
120,815 
120,815 



i/.CC. UNESCO U.C.C, 



23,076 
31,417 
. 90.889 
120,957 
238,522 



,127,628 
127,628 
127,628 
127,628 



3,500- 
75,000 

8,000 
10,000 
50.000 



g:483,260 ^?534,861 (Z5I0,5f2' (2146,500 ^ 



MAIN ITEM?/ OF RECURRENT VOTES OFFICE 1^ 
' GENERAL EX^'ENSES 
(fl) Postage 
(6) Stationery 
(c) Telephone 

Travelling Expenses 
(a) Mileage and Subsistenc&«Allowance 
(6) Maintenance of Departmental Vehicles 
(c) Petrol Consumption 
{d) Entertainment Allowance 



Fleet of Vehicles 



Agricultural Economics 
Crop Science 
Animal Science . . 
Home Science 
General 



2 

J 
1 

I 

7 



Teaching and Research 

(fl) Chemicals 

{b) Research Maftrials 

(c) Maintenance of Department Equipments 

U^^ Cleaning Materials 

Equipment ' 
(ai Typerjiters, Duplicating:, Machines, HFurniture, Ca 

(6) Departmental Library Books 
(c) Laboratory Equipment. 



DEMIC STAFF POSITION 1974-75 



Department 



Professor! 
Associate 
Projessor 



Agricultural Economics 
Animal Science 
Crop Science . . 
Home Science . . 



Senior 
Lecturer 



Lecturer 



Assistant 
Lecturer 



S 
6 
3 
1 



19 



Total 



11 

7 
8 
3 



29 



Totals: Associate Professors 
Senior Lecturers 
Lecturers 

Total 



. ' 3 
7 

19 

.. 29 



Salao' Scales 

Professor/Associate Professof . . 
Senior Lecturers . . 
Lecturer . . 

Assistant Lecturer . . . . ' • • 
iVo/e.-All salary scales arc under review. 



(27,500 per annum 
^5,200 X ^200-^6.400 
^3.400x^120^.540 
^4.720 X pi 80-^5,620. 

^2,800, (Z2,9pO per annum 
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APPENDIX B 

UNIVERSITY OF GHANA— FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 
. REVISED ESTIMATES TO MEET INCREASE IN STUDENT INTAKE 
1. Projection of Student Intake 



Year 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



K' 



Present Proposed 
Quota Intake 



40. 
40 
40 
40 



. 55 
60 
70 
75 



2. Estimated Expenditure Based on an Annual Increase of 30 per cent 

>r 

General ' Consum- 

Expenses Transport ables 



1973- 74 

1974- ^75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 




6,020 
7.826 
10.175 
13,228 
17,196 
22.355 



16.700 
21,710 
28,223 
36,690 
47,697 
62,006 



19,000 
''24.700 
32.110 
41,743 
54,266 
70,546 

Total 



15,500 
i 20. 150 
26.195 
34,054 
44,270 
57.551 • 



57,220 
74.386 
96,703 
125,715 
163.429 
212.458. 



^2729,911 



1978-79 



29,062 80,608 9 K7lO 74,816=^2276,196 



3. Estimated Expenditure due to Increas^ei in Student Intalce 






General TiranS" Cpnsum" Equip- Senior 
Year . Expenses port ables mem Staff . 


Junior 
Staff 


TotaL 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



13,991 
19,842 
30,093 
=U.915 



38,807 
55,035 
83,469 
116,261 



4,415 
62,614 
94,895 
107,276 



36,019 
51,081 
77,473 
107,909 



33.200 
33,680 

Total 



9,000 
10.680 



132,968 
188,572 
328,930 
417.241 

^21.067.711 



1979-80 ... 72,655 201.520 229.275 187.040 34,160 10.600 = 735.250 

. 4. Increase in Expenditure due to Student Intake 
1975-79: jZl,067,71 1 -(2729,991 = (2337.720 
1980: J2735.250-(2276,196=- (2459,054 
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Note: 



(1) The actual allocation for 1973-74 is used as a base. 

h«^"nf''""^^'V''^ ^•'^ allocation is calculated on the 
Th ln^ ^ r^'^-y °^ 30% for all the Vote Heads 

If t^ nnS^'n 'f'''" '""^S^' yearly increase in prices' 
of stationeo' fuel, spare parts, equipment, books etc 
some 01 which have gone up by over 50 per cen? in ^eS 
years. Overseas orders and import duties havS nSt been 
taken mto account in the estimates. 

(4) The increa'>e in student numbers will necessitate the exoan- 
s.on of the student hostel at A.R.S. Nungua and the Con- 
struction of one at the A.R.S. Kadc. The hostel at Nunsua 
presently takes only 25 students at a time S shouK 
expanded to cater for about 100 students at a time The 
expenditure on the hostels can however be provS fo? 
hrough capital expeaditure as normally provided for b^ 
« J^nVr ' -n'^.- additional laboratory space and l,xnurc 
' Vh.l h/'' general capital expenditure 

These hdve been- planned for under the normal Universitv 
development programme. ■ . ^"'^^■^=>'ty/ 

(5) The estimated increase in expenditure for 1979-80 bv 
" ^9'lo°ic hr' n''' <^4f9,p-.The estimated expenditure fo? 
xSnH.-S f ""f"" student intake of 100. The total estimated 
':x^n5 ^J"* •^•S-'T- '"dicate the recurrent 

expenditure as compared with that of Cape Coast University 
wni have to continue to bear at the end of the UxVESCO 
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* V APPENDIX C 

2^th September, \91A 

REF..N0.3^IEAlVoL2 
0) Projected Student Intake 




Additional Uboratory Space 
baboratory Furniture . . 
Additional Equipment— 

2 Tractors . . • • 

Microscopes 

Audio visuals ^ - • 



{h) Recurrent Expenditure 



20.000.00 
6,000.00 
3,000.00 



230»000.00 
IKOOO.OO 



29,000.00 

270»000.00 
320,000.00 

590,000.00 



Year 



1975- 76 . 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



General 
Expendi- 
ture 

6»000 
75»000 
9»000 
14,000 



Consutn- 
Transport ables 



^2 
20,000 
22,000 
25,000 
35,000 



15.000 
16,000 
20,000 
32,000 



Senior 
Staff 

' ^ 
8,000 
i 2,000 
17,000 
23,000 



Junior 
Staff ^ 

5,000 
8.000 
11,000 
14,000 



Totals 

54.000 
65.500 

82.6o6 

118,500 
(2320,000 



(SGD.) 



Dean ' 
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APPENDIX VII 

BAETA REPORT 

SUMMARY OF THeJe^^^^ OF THE ^MMm|E 
APPOINTED BY THE NATIONAL CO^ 
EDUCATION TO EXAMINE THE FKUt-^^ 

^^^SiivWo'^^sc^EK 

GHANA is now'committed the^-^^^^^^^ 
dual has the right to tft%^'^!f4Sn W^^^ 

of economic or social circumstan 

2. n.e present provisional «f^^/-^-^ 
faciUties at Korle Bu (^Ghana MedioJ Sc^^^^^^^ 
doctors has been a Im^^ng factor in ternr^ ot stuacnunw ^ 

this has not hampered ^^^^ J^^^f^^^ ^aS^ av^^^^^ ia the 
~ who average about 50 a year. w^. r ^ would 

school, a considerahy ffj.h^'jtnd S?c«^\^^^^^^ authorities 
enrol for medicine. On the other f'^^^-^-jyisable to stretcti 
fcpl that it would .be ^Jf/Soi^Jorno a^^^^^ figure 
the teaching ^K%8n ^nd sfncS at tha? r^^^^ 
attainable in about 1981), ^"^/VfSft wnnld Be 1 '4 160, which would 
tion ratio for Ghana m the year JWO w^^^^ 
be far below expectation^tiio ^tabtehme^ oi^ necessary 

fTt^^7:S^T^"'^^S\T^^^^^ .ocaUon of 
* this school is Kumasi. . ♦u 

3. The timing of the start of -tJl t^rvl Jw 
-prerogative of G-S^y'^he^^^^^^ 

M^teSS^o^tirprt^S & the country's 
Spadty for absorbmg the doctors to be produced. ,^ 

Sning ficiUUs cou^d or mSlfto tlain 

?[S:r»fl. of in 

' ■ ' 97 ■ ' ■ , . 
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view of the small numbers of such personnel required To iustifv 
Its existence, therefore, such a Department could be cstablish-d 
school "^"^ '° ^""^^ ^ foundation for the setting up of a medical 

5. The- University of Science and Technology has aljq.nte 
physical facilities for the commencement of the couise but stifRne 
may be a problem. It would be most regrettable, and not in the 
best interest of the country, however, if in setting up a new school the 
Ghana Medical School came to be depleted of its staff in favour of 
the new institution. 

\f.t^u^ ^""""l^ Hospital, despite its present congested 

state, has the necessary basic faciUties for serving as a Teachine 
?-.?,M K M some addition the present staff of the hospital 

could handle the chnical part of a medical course. As soon as 
possible, however, a team of doctors, architects and others should 

Sft^?cfnn"lf S •f".'' ''^''y ""'..""^ modification and 

extension of the Hospital as a co-ordinated whole, with a view to 
making it a Teaching Hospital. ° 

7 Whilst the decision to start a second medical school should 
be taken as soon as possible and not later than 1976, the timing 
of the implementation should not be rushed. Ample time should bl 
allowed not only for careful planning but. also for the presen? 
-medical school to be given adequate support to get on its feet 
tS"V^^° would appear to be a reasonable year'for implenfS 
tation. Meanwhile, the emphasis should be on the expansion of the 
facilities and activities of the present medical school to enable it to 
reach its optimum output oT doctors which should be 120 per annum 
as stated above. The decision about the medical centre at Leeon 
should therefore be no longer delayed. The Ghana Medical School 
should be encouraged and enabled to accelerate its programme for 
.. the training of medical specialists, some of whom would be potential 
staff for the two medical schools. 

^ 8. Active steps should be taken from now on to interest the 
Regional and District Administrations, as well as the Local Autho- 
S'n!!I r'^^'"^ Pt.H"J°J: and employing, their own doctors 
within the framework of the dispositions of the Ministry of Health, 

9. After the coming into being of the" second medical schoof 
a joint permanent committee of the Authorities of the two Univer- 
sities concerned, and other competent persons," shoud be formed, 
under the guidance of the National Coundil for Higher Education! 
to take in hand the planning of the academic aspects of the work of 

?e°Sing^o°th;m^.' ^"^ °^ '"'""^ 

10. The University of Science and Technology should be ureed 
to provide more detailed and more realistic estimates of the cost of 
us proposal as put forward, than that contained in its present 
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Paper 27/75 



REPORT OF THE COMWITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO EXAMINE THE PROPOSAL FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A MEDICAL SCHOOL 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOlOGY 

Section I 

Terms of reference 

i; We were appointed by the National' Council for Higher 
Education on 10th December, 1974 "to 'sxaminfr a proposal from 
the University of Science and Technology f orlhe establishment of a 
Department of HunianBiblogy asiTnucIeus to the establishment of 
a Medical Sdiool at the University and the Okomfo Anokye 
Hospital in Kumasi and to make recommendations.". 



Section II 

HlstcHrical Backgromid 

2. In order to give us the necessary background to the proposal, 
the Council for Higher Education furnished us with copies of the 
Report of a Committee set up in May, 1974 by the University of 
Science and Technology on the establishment of the proposed 
Medical School, The first eight paragraphs erf this Report set out the 
sequence of events leading :,up to the appointment, of the above- 
mentioned Committee by the University of Science and Technology. 

3. It appears that as far back 3S 1961-67 the Authorities of the . 
University had contemplated . the. establishment of a teaching 
hospital at the University but were unable to implement their plans 
before the 1966 coup. 

4. In 1971, however, the University Authorities appear to have 
entered into discussion with the Authorities of the University of 
Salford regarding the possibility of a Medical School being estab- 
lished in Kumasi. In 1972 the proposal moved a step further, 
following the. visit of iCPr. John Chadwick, Secretary-General of the 
Commonwealth Foundation, who" in the course of a brief visit to the 
University gave the indication that in order to meet Ghana's 
requirements for doctors, it would be necessary in the near future to. 
establish another Medical School in Kumasi in addition to the one 
at Korle Bu and that help in supplying the necessary staff for the 
School could be provided by various British Medical Schools, 
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^ last^n^SS^SriSf^J toS. m"'^^^^^ biology course 
to be foUowKl hv n„rt?.», ♦!? ^ and science students 

sJiid^te pSSi^S^;^?^^/^^^^^^^ training for thoS- 



Section III 

ft~edare foUowed by the Committee in the Condpct of ite Investig.- 

nnf ^8°°' one of the signatories to the University ci Science 
and Technolog>- Report who is not a member of the U.S.T "JSff! 
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: toanrinSionf ^tudent^n After taH^n^l'?^*'^. SociS 

are divided into t&,f°'=««d tJie profLS?^ '^"^ Vei" 

subjects:- '^^^^ stages and involve^hfSSy o?rf ^^•^'^ 

■ ^ "^"^yofthefolWing 

rn';j:'HSuf'"'^''^' ^'^y^-logy; con,. ' 



^- Stage// f-^ 



Psychol^ Ci^ammiy 



Surgery 
CJiild HealtJi 



Obstetrics and Gynaecologv, 
Forensic Medicine 
Community HealtJi 
ftycJiiatry - 



Medica, and Surgieal Specialists. 
(*) Fu l-t,me rotation clerkships: 

^^it"^?«P.dWca,.'attach„«nt8 
00 Community Health. • 

; from fhe Hosd taT tifj- ^^^'S^ance of a few nar??; °f the 

Medici S,"^?^«f-4rr9,n „a,„ bTS^of S'^^^ 
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first In their choice of University subjects. As a nile it is those 
students who fail to gain admission to medicine that el«:t to study 
Xr science and sciTnce-based subjects. Were more places avail- 
able in the ScTiool, a considerably larger number than is now tfie 
case would enrol for medicine. 

17 Ud to the present, the annual output of doctors in the Mediral 
School has been an average of 50. In 1974. after discussions with the 
Ministry of Health, the School admitted 87 new students (mcludmg 
10 dental students), and it is envisaged that the annual enrolment . 
wiU be gradually raised until ultimately the figure of 120 is reached. 
The view of the School authorities is that it wouldb«! neither practi- 
cable nor advisable to stretch the teaching capacity of the School 
bepnd this point. , , 

18 The Ghana Medical School has maintained close wjjjj 
the Medical Education Section of the WHO Division of Health 
Manpower Development. It participated in its Medical Education 
Methodology seminar held at Kampala in 1970, and m the Medical 
EducaUon workshop held at Accra in 1972 when ten key persons 
of the Schools stafif underwent concentrated couisfe in methodology. 
The School was also represented at a consulation off the development 

tof medical schools iff Africa recently held uuder WHO auspices m 
XJeffeva, Switzerlaffd. ■ , 



Section V 

Plans and Targets of thfe Ghana Medical School 

19 Korle Bu is not ruff exclusively as a Teaching Hospital; it is 
a general purpose hospital uffdernhe cofftrol of the Ministry of 
Health and combines its normal functions with those of a teachmg 
hospital. Apart from the hospital building proper there are a few 
buildlings which have been added or modified to provide facilibes 
for reaching and for the administrative work of the school. There 

•^e dso hostels under the control of the Medical School where 
students taking the professional courses are, acconunodated.omces 
and teaching space within the hospital proper are provided on an 
ad hoc basis. In addiUon to their normal, teachmg duties, the stall 
of the School share in the clinical work of the hospital. . ' 

20 When the school was first started the idea was to use Korje 
Bu as a temporary base for the professional courses untiLa proper 
Teaching Hospital could be built on a site close to Legon, but so far 
this pla^has not materialised, although.it is still under active con- 
sideration. 
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■ 21. The facilities at present available at Kprle Bu fcjr the training 
^ of doctors are provislonf'I and ^rf hoc in character and fall consider?- 
ably below the physical standards obtaining in the places where most ^ 
of the teaching staff received their own training. From our inspection 
of the facilities we wfere convinced that they were woefully inade- . 
quate even though, as the results of the past twelve years clearly 
show, they have so far provided a reasonable basis for the training of 
. doctors. 

' 22. The authorities of the Medical School and the University of 
-Ghana have several plans for expansion and improvement, but 
•these turn principally on whether or not the proposed Medical 
Centre at Legon, intended to incorporate a proper Teaching Hospital 
.with fully**adequate facilities for instruction. in the basic medical 
sconces, as well as for fulfillinjg the other necessary purposes of 
a Medical School, will be builtrThc paucity of lecture rooms and 
the inadequacy of equipment are major limiting factors to the 
expansion of student numbers at the Korle Bu Teaching Hospital. 
In respect of hospital beds we understand^ that, since the ratio • 
normally regarded 3s standard is 10 beds to each clinical student, 
^l^ovle Bu*s 1,500 beds and cots are fully sufficient to cater for the 
student numbers envisaged at present. 

23. It is not proposed- to confine the training of students to the 
Teaching Hospital alone. Regional and even district hospitals, 
as well as -rural health posts will be utilised to provide additional 
vtraining and Variety of experience. To make this possible it is 
intended to appoint honorary or associate leaching staff based 
outside the Teaching Hospital. 

24; With a definitive decision regarding the Medical Centre 
project at 'Lcgon still outstanding, it is proving extremely difficult 
to plan ahead effectively for ..the School. We have been informed 
that the considerable investments ^already macle at Korle Bu in 
buildings and equipment, many of which cannpt. be transferred 
physically ,''can always be put to purposeful use by the School itself . ' 
or by the Ministry of Health. The p6int has' however now been 
r^chcd where no significant further development can be undertaken - 
without a clear knowledge of Go'>jrnment policy regarding the . 
proposed Medical Centre. Bu* least part of the Medical School 
is in any case at Korlq Bu tb stay, and whatever the decision about 
the Medical Centre^ steps must be taken immediately to carry 
.out the improvements .necessary to make the Hospital a Viable 
venue for discharging the functions it has already asstiincd in the 
training of doctors. ^ 
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25* If Kofle Bu is to retain the Medical Sr:h&<^l in its entirety, 
the folbwing additton?rfacilitie& will have to be proviJed without 
delay: — . ^ 

(a) Common Services 

Administrative Offices 
Library 

Electronics Workshop 

Transport Yard 

Control Stores * 

New Maintenance Workshops. 

(b) Requirements for Academic Departments ^ 

Offices for the Department of Surgery 

Research Laboratories and Equipment for the Clinical 

and Para-Clinical Departments 
Medical Education Technology Unif 
Immunology Unit 
Vehicles. 

7. (c) Housing 

50 new^ bungalows for staff to be phased over the next 
> ' 5 years. . ^ ' / 

{d) Requirements for Upgrading th&. Present Teaching Hospital. ' 
into an Appropriate Referral Centre for Tertiary Health. 
Care ^ . ^ 

' CcntrarPathofogy Building . ' . 

^ Provision of New Facilities, e.g. Plastic Surgery Unit,' 
Cardiothoracic'Unit, and Radioth^raphy Unit. 
. Provision of an appropriate range of Diagnostic Equip-^ 
mcnt and Drugs. . 

The approximate total cost of the above is estimated at JZ6.525 
million, ^ - 



Section.. VI . , 

Adequacy pf Medical School Output in relation to Ghana's Present > 
and Future Needs 

26. Doctor/jpopul .tion ratios have been likened to a niirage: 
" They seem attractive and useful wheff seen from a distance, but on 
closer inspection the substance fades away ". While tRoise ratios 
provide perhaps the only available basis for comparing the health " 
services offered in dlfTcrent countries, their usefulness in plaiining 
health-care development or the production of doctors in any specific 
country is limited. In tKc last resort such planning must proceed 
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to be produced. . • „^ i,„ 

If ^»«rc ran onlv be determined oy 
. 27. The first of these two ^^^^^J^X^S ioi^\ development 
the Governinent in^the ligt of its pr.^^^^^^ ^ only 

plan. After aU, although doctors are veg imp j purpos^. 

a ^rt' of the high-level pe«onneWequf a i°r the" - 

Tfe Government alone ^c^ dec.de^^^^^ only^tf^ ^s but 

S^^S^ot^^^^^^ 

ofdqctors. - , 

over a reasonable period xof time ^i" suow since the measur- 
dS ors'is about right, "^^^^^S^nffi numbers of 

can actually roaintain. 

29. Inacountryld^^W^orexamp^^^^^ 
whether the resources ^^e^o^i^S Station facilities in the 
primarily to the expansion 9^^^* ^Voro^^^ 
S areas, through the provision f J^PCTJ^'rinkbig^water (to 
dries and such other necessiUes surt^^le 

remove the chronic P^°^>="^h,4 is^ g^^^^^^ a matter of widespread 
absence in the rural areas, which is ,^ population live in 

■ -::^crn, since at l^^st 70 pc cem of t^^^^^^^^ ,he 
' these areas. This problem ^^^in lo ffi^ient number of 

• isitanrtr;=- 

'. 31 It is estimated that between ^-^^t^^^St^i^'lild 

supily of d^tors «^tl;f,^°^tmaS^^^^^^ 

Grater Accra axea^alone, whilst many ""^ ^ . ^ ^he only 

''''''' 

wise left the country. 
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32 The whole quesUon of how many doetors can respoosibly 
be JaSS rSly. far from being resolv*^ by any r^^-°^ ^^"^^^ 

approach. 

considered by these authorities as reasoni^bly Tc^ible. But they go 
u In the Report prepared V-tl>^ °f ^''P'?.f!?r 

• w co^n^^ wT^^^^^ that a valid reason. has been given 

: SSy SouS emulate Mexi6o's doctor/populat.on^rat.o. . 
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35. _SoJar_as we.are aware, no new official pronouncements have 
•7: bcfen made by Government or the Ministry of Health on the'desirablc 

; .ratio for Ghana nov/ or in the foreseeable future, although the 
. recently-published Guidelines for Ghana's 5-vear Development 
. Plan clearly point to the need for an improved ratio and for the 
^general upgrading of the country's health services in both quantita- 
tive and qualitative terms. 

36. If the Ghana Medical School is able to produce doctors at its 
intended rate of 120 per year, say, from 1981 onwards, the doctor/ 
population ratio will be as follows; — 

Expected 

Year RqUo 
1981 .. ^ 1:6,208 

1985 .. 1:5,200 

. 1990 ... .\ 1:4,640- ! \ 

1995'.. .. 1:4,320 

V .. 2000 :. ..V 1:4,160 

, (Compare, with the U.S.T. Report Table 6, page 7, the figures in 
which were worked out on the basis of an output of 100 doctors per 
year.) . . 

37. In the nature of the cas& these can only be very rough figure*, 
and no account )s taken of wastage through death and ether causes' 
since it is assumed that such loss will be compensated by inflows of 

- doctors trained abroad. - 

, 38. It must remain the prerogative of Government, with its 
overview of th6 country's condition and affairs, and within the 
generally accepted understanding that we should always aim for 
the best, to determine the rate of prbgress that we can'affor'd. 



T ' . Section VII 

\ , - ». _ 

u Question of para-medical and other supporting personnel 

39. It is universally recognised that. doctors, however, well- 
qualified and. efficient, cannot be fully effective in any country 
without an adequate cadre of para-medical and other supporting 
personnel; This is especially the case in a country like Qhana with 
a large rural population most of whose, health needs turn on the 
^ demand for improved sanitation and the control of environmental 
diseases. In other words, the emphasis needs to be placed on preven- 
tive and promotional medicine and health educJition rather Jjian on 
curative medicine and'fhe highly sophisticated clinical services which 
are offered in conventional hospitals. 



taUl^^S belov. the level of theii pioftsslonal expOT^ 

41. It is plain L om this lhal there is an immediate need to, 
stepping up the training of para-med,eal ^"^X 

figu?es for the numbers required within each category as far a. 
Ghana is concerned, we.think it is pertinent to 1""'^ 
Sstics relating to the Health ob cctives proposed byW.H.a tor 
. ?he Af"can Sgiori during the Second United Nations Development 
decade for the period 1971-198P:— 

.1 Physician per 10,000 population , 
1 Nurse per 5,000 population 
1 Midwife per 5,000 population 



. j Tecbniciari (laboratory, radiology, etc.) per 5,000 population 
1 Hcalth.auxiliary per 1,000 population ' 
1 Sanitarian (or health inspector) per 15,000 population. 

42. From these figures, it is possible 4"'''"^'%'!l^rw1hl 
para^medical personnel required to suppoVt every doc or and the 
?otal number of person's within each category required to give 
GhanJan effective medical service. In the absence of oth^r reliable 
^Is, we canS but accept these targets as the minimum for our 
own requirements in Ghana. . • 

43 It must be pointed oiit,, however, that facilities for training 
all the Tbove-mentioned para-medical personnel already exis 
withiS the Ministry of Health Staff within these grades do no^ 
rJiniiirp university decrees, and the proposed Human uioiogy 
cour e inTuma i is S^^^^ not really relevant , for their produc- 
"on A much"'more practical, effective and economjahmear^^^^^^^^ 
raKins the numbers of such personnel is to expana tne exisimg 
■trSne facSs within the hospitals and other special training 
SSions currently iinder the control of the Ministry of Health. 
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llie case for die EstabHshmeot of a Second l>ledi^ 

44.. The need. for a second Medical School is implicit in the 
decision of the Ghana Medical School that it could not increase 
its annual-output of doctors beyond the figure of 120. In a con- 
stantly growing population it is inconceivable that the matter should 
simply rest there. Without exception all those whom we interviewed 
were in fullest agreement that a.secohd Medical School would sooner 
or later be needed. Likewise unanimous was the view that the 
natural choice for the location of this school was Kumasi. 

45. If Koric Bu has served as the central referral hospital for the 
whole country, there is need to relieve this burden by giving Central 
and Northcra Ghana their own referraji hospital. If the country*s 
larg^ population concentrations, which are :in and around the 
caipital have benefited greatly in many ways by having a Teaching 
Hosjpital near at hand, it is now clearly the turn of the next largest , 
concentrations to enjoy the same privilege. Besides, Kumasi has a 
University ofully equipped and ready almosS immediately tc^ offer 
the first year courses for medical students that Legon gives to the 
students of the Ghana Medical School. . ^ 

^ _46. ' Qpiri rop was/ h owever^ust as clearly divided-onOhe-questiai — 
of the timing of the start. The University of Science and Technology 
authorities and those supporting tbeir proposal understandably 
felt that a beginning should be made immediately or in October 197.6^ 
at the latest. Those dissenting from them were^of the view that, with 
the continuing expansion of the* Ghana Medical School and until 
shortly before it reaches niaximum output, that is. during the next 
5-10 years, the matter was not urgent, and that a start, made too 
early mi^t irrepairably damage the existing school at a number.of 
sensitive and crucial points, notably financially and as to teaching 
personnel. ' " 

^47: There were still others who favoured a compromise solutionv 
whereby, since in any case the need for para-medical staff must be 
met, a start should tie made immediately with the proposed human 
biology course established initially as a complete degree course in 
its own right anH not necessarily as a steppping-stone to a 'medical 
degree. The question on .the addition of the medical part would 
thus be left open for determination later. 

48. This thirds approach is actually very similar to the Kumasi 
proposal which is based on the assumption that the^.need for starting 
a medical course proper would arise not at the same time that the 
human biology course is started but 3 years later, when the first 
graduates df the ixlurse would be ready to start their medical 



training. The only difference is that tt« K"?>a8i Proposal »mpU<^ a 
definite commitment to cstabUsh a medical school not later than 
tlirtc yeais after the human biology course is started. 

49 To avoid repeaUng ourselves we shall reserve our own views 
for the final chapter embodying our recommendations. Here we 
would only say that if, in the light of the considerations which we 
K pSnted, we ha^e indicated the need for somewhat cautious 
advanaTtWs should not be understood to mean^that we favour 
unneces^ delays: Indeed what we shall proceed to ft out is, 
in our own estimation, the quickest possible means for attaimng 
the agreed objective. 



Section IX ' 

.Proposed Structure of the Medical School in Kumasi 

50 Reference has already ^Jeen made to the striicture proposed 
by'the University of Science and Technology, for the Medi.cal School 
tn established in Kumasi. In welcoming it, an experienced - 
gh^S^t^S^o kindlyWe:to us, hoped thatthe .scientists 
and graduate technologists, to be trained under it, would rais?. the 
l&cSy and enhance the role of our indifferent hospital laborato "es 
which have lost their usefulness and credibility for most doctors < 
That doctors with " thii, more diversified and broad-based scientific 
t?Sning " would be more research-conscious than the convenUonal ly 
•trained ones, and would tackle the large material, for meaningful 
research work in Ghana today; 

51 In the course of our discussion. witSi the Authorities of the 
University we' were assured that the intention, as stated in-thwr 
Kt seVto thB National Council for Higher Education, was o 
provide a basid course in human biology which would be suitab^ 
for the traimng of both doctors and para-medical personnel It 
Siiuggested to us that the ratios envisaged asjwtwwn the two 
Sise?^ould be 50 medical students to eve^r 25 students doing 
science and para-medical, course feading up to degrees. 

52 In the course of our discussions with the various persons 
• whom we saw. a number of misgivings were expressed about 

iuitability of the. above structure, principally . on the grounds, that^ 
vrith so many parallel .pourses running concurrently it, would be 
ScJt troriSse and to manage; it would without advanta^ 
■ Ste longeJS the present Ghana Medical Schoo course, and 
involve the^cntists and the physicians in much work that is stnctly 
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outside their respective immediate concerns. It was alsc^ pointed 
Jout that few students would opt voluntarily for the ixop^medical 
courses except those who had failed to qualify for admission to the 
strictly medical part^^snd that such persons even after qaalifying as 
Itechnologists and scientists would find it difficult to work harmo- 
niously in a hospital setting with former mates who succe^ed 
jn qualifying as doctors. - 

53. However, we were assured by the Authorities of the University 
of Science and Technology that, under the scheme prjposjd by 

. thism students would be streamed into the various courses right 
from the start and therefore the, question of the non-medical courses 
becoming a repository for failed medical students would not arise. 
While not inclined ourselves to be as optimistic as this, we never- 
theless consider tha^ the problem is not insoluble and that in the 
initial stages, certain calculated risks will have to be taken in the 
hope that in due course, changes in salary structure and social 
attitudes as between qualified medical personnel and qualified non- 
medicals working in the same hospital will help to^ remove thesp 
invidious distinctions. V 

54. Some of those' who appeared before us in Accra felt that the 
details of thp.hyman biology curriculum would need to be further 
examined to ensure that they conform to the accepted requirements 
and standards^in medical education. However, thi^ is clearly a 
matter on which only people with special knowledge in .this field 
can proirounce, and the final decision .miist rest with those wl)o ar 
eventually charged >vith planning and actually mounting the cojirses^ 

55. The point we would make here, however, is that a distinction 
should be lecognised between the non-graduate para-medicil staff,. 
V ho are required in la^e numbers, atfd the graduate para-medical 
Uaff of the technologist grade, who are required, in much smaller 
ni&nbcrs for the dischacge of highly specialised functions in hospi- 
tafls and other/comparable*jntitutions. As we pbiffted out before, 
facilities already exist in the 'Ministry of Health for training the 
non-graduata type of para^medicll personnel, and only those in the 
graduate xaiegory remain to be catered for. According to the plans , 
indicated to us by the Ghana Medicaf School, such^personnel 

. could be trai/ied«quite conveniently at Korle Bu at relatively small 
additional "tost, especially -since the numbers involved , will not be 
vcxy. large in tl\p foteteeable future. ?The Director of Medical Ser- 
yicej stated in our interview with him thilt^ his, Ministry could/ 

' g.bsOTbK)nly about two a year. Undoubtedly they could also be 
trained at Kumasi as a first step toWard the establishment of a 
Medical School, biit on purely practical grounds it would be a 
waste, bf resources to establish a whole Faculty, or even a Depilrt- 
ment^of Human Biology solely or mainly fpr this purpqse. 
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56. In other words, the need to train such personnel alone would 
not be sufficient to justify the establishment of the proposed Human 
Biology course at Kumasi. Thus,- the only real justification for 
starting the proposed course thers will be to use it as, a foundation 
for -thc-es^tablishment of a Medi^^^ 

that the bulk of the students admitted to, the course will be medic^ 
students. If for any reason a clear commitment to establish a sxond 
Medical School at Kumasi cannot be made, then there would seem 
to be little point in staiting the Human Biology course at all either 
now or at any time :n the foreseeable future. A more realistic 
approach to the problem, therefore, in our view, is to base the 
argument for mounting the Human Biology course proposed on 
the need to produce doctors rather than on the need to produce 
graduate para-medical personnel. 



Section X 

The pre-clinical courses ' 

57. Obviously the 3-Year Human Biojogy Course proposed for 
--Kumasi is intcndled to serve' the same purpose as the 3-Year Course 

in the Basic Medical Sciences at the Ghana Medical School. Whi e, 
of course, different approaches can be used to attain the same goals, 
and variety doubtless refreshes a-fid enriches any situation, the 
question seriQusly^arises„whether, in the^ circumstances of a rather-; 
small developing nation with. somewhat lean financial and high- 
level human resources, it is best to conceive the proposed new school 
as essentially a continuation and extension of what has already been 
endeavoured in the medical edjucation field, or as a completely fresh 
and innovatory new departure. . . 

58. We are not here concerned with theoretical arguments on the 
relative "merits of sameness and otherness, tradition and change. 
We are only concerned with the' practical effects of adopting either 
of the two alternative resulting attitudes. With the one, for example, 
the experience 'already gained would be closely studied with a vie>y, 

V to benefiting from it; it would be possible for a lecturer from the 
ohe place at short notice to stand in for another at the other place 
in case of need, since practically the ^ame teaching notes can be 
used; the position as regards textbooks, .which have :all to be 
imported, would be greatly simplified; staff and student exchanges, 
as well as the occasional transfer of some persons from the one 
institution to .the other, would be facilitated, and so on. With the 
other attitude the two schools would, as far as possible, keep their 
distance from each other, and the new one would seek, with du^ 
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originality, to break, its own fresh ground, making, and learning 
from its own mistakes, having its own teething troubles ab-initio, 
and generally enjoying, by itself, the -proclaimed and acknowledged 
^^disftiction of study indq)endcnoe and of bpingi-just different. • 
7 llie choice must bc^^^^ • ' 

59. Another and related question which arose in this connection 
should be noted for further discussiocu We were unable ourselves 
to reach agreement on it mainly because the highly-experienced 

,'^doctors whom we consulted held opposing views. This is the 
question whether it is necessary for each Medical School to be a 
completely self-contained unit jn itself, with its own separate totd 
equipment, or whether some of the facilities can at all be shared with 
another School. This question relates specifically to the pre-cUmcal 
course, with reference to \yhich it has. been suggested ttiat it would 
be quite practicable to organise one and the same centre of these 
studies for both Medical Schools together. Since the problem of 
; hospital 'beds does not arise at this sUge, it is pointed out, the major 
constraint on student numbers can be regarded as inapplicable. ^ 

60. Under this concept-the first year' general science and social 
- studies-course- wpuld- be taken at the -respective Universities; after 

joint study for*two years at the common Basic MedicaKSciences" 
Centre the candidates would proceed to their clinical studies at 
Korlc Bu and^iOkomfo Anokyc respectively, under the appropnate 
University. . . 

Those who support giving the whole training uninterruptedty 
under the same auspices and- in the same location, argue strongly 
that it is essciitial for the,- students to be guided: throughout theu: 
entire course by the authorities of their oAvnUniversi^; thatdunng 
their clinical 'training they would need to .be going back constanUy 
to their pre-clinical school and its laboratories for revision and 
perfecting of their knowledge which, in view of the highly concen- 
trated study methods currently in use, is even more important now 
than ever tJcfore. . 

62. Those accepting the other approach as credible, appear to 
4ook on the pre-clinical years rather as basic and mainly theoretical 
preparation for the substantive work, quite on a par with most 
other science studies consisting in lectures and " practicals . OH 
this view, it is the climcal studies that represent the substantive work, 
which is done by the learning-on-the-job process, and involves both 
. the theoretical principles and the practical aspects of the study 
material in haiid, the emphasis being upon the immediate applicaUon 
of the theories being learned i6 the complexities and myriad exigen- 
cies of the 'actual living human, body. In this context attention is 
focused, directly^ on such matters as haematolo©r, chemical 
pathology, morbid anatomy, micro-biology, etc., rather than on 
anatomy and physiology, and the hospitals' own laboratories 
provide ample visual aids, 
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Such a conunoo centre would naturally preseoi K>™u"f?^ 
^^of SSSion and control, but these should not be 

jiational auspices, - - . - ^ 

64 Again this is not a merely a^demic i«ue. tajiew o^^^^ 



Section XI 



Adequacy of FacUities and'Stoff for jhe.proposed Medical School at 
the Universltyjof Science and Technology ^ 

there seemed no lack ol^^^^^ the prospect 

TeLSI dStici^tf aTev^^^^^^^^ necessarily entarU 
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r^^^^ the University has not operated any courses in 

p|I;fjv Hiin^ or Medicine, it cannot be expected as yet to have 

of the crucial subjects, such as Anatomy and 
ifKj wlucb will be needed. Its adequacy to moiint the courses 

f^; i^^^^^^ depend upon its success in recruiting the 

l|4||f ]ttccc^^ told by the doctore 

no means be an easy matter 
^tWi. b^ shortage of such persons, not only in Ghana or 



^l^'^Mf^^^ but in the world ^as a whole. The University staff in 

P^^j^j J^Kumasi they would be able to secure them, in 

the last : resort on loan, . from medical schools anid universities 
plfi! ' out^^ such time as Kumasi itself has been able to: 

Ip!^^ j -train its own Ghanaian staff to fillihese posts. > 

f ; 68/ 0^ wished the University every success ini this 

i< effort but expressed its strongly held view that^t would be deplorable ' 
1:^ ; indeed if, for reasons of the prospect of promotion, or because of 
person^ty conflicts, the existing school at Korle Bu came to be 
l^v ' depleted of its staff in favour of the new institution. «. 

i^i^;^- -." " . 



Sectign xn 

Adequacy of Fadlities and Staff for the Training of Doctors at 

ipv When Okomfb - Anokye Hospital was commissioned id ■ 

^Ij i ;: : 1956, it was reckoned to be Ghana's finest anH most nioderh' 
11^ 'V regional hospital, second^only to Korle Bu in Accra. Within a few 
ffr-^^:/:yesiis^' however, it bccanfev^pparent that the ho^itaTs facilities' 
i j;' ' V were quite inadequate for tbe-riteeds of the area it was built-to serve. ' 

■ The Hospital -has ^20 beds and^SO cots as Compaied with 1,500 
; i : beds and 190; cots at Korle Bu, altho&gh owing to the very hedvy 
; V demandvon'its facilities, several more bei^bave had tb .be added, 
not to mentiod the large number of floor ^pa^ents. lit also J>as 
v;! : ; - all the main dep^utments, namely medicine, paediatrics, surgery^ 
i,: ear, nose and throat, eye, anaesthesia, obstetrics and gynaecology, 
i;: ; . child welfare, oral surgery, pathology and radiology. An important 
^ department which it does not have and which is not available^ 
i; ]; anywh of Kimiasi itself is Psychiatry but we were 

infonned by the hospital authorities that a psychiatric. hospitai is 
|v ^ nearihg completion at Nsuta, onJy a tew miles Jfrona-'kimiasi. 

70. At a meeting we held with the Superintendent of the hospital 
and the heads of the various departnients, we wisie told that despite 
IIHlr : the hospital's present congested stat^ it had the necessary basic ; 

\ . ■ ^18'^ ■ • '/ , 
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faciiities for serving as a Teaching Hospital. We were dso told that 
bvTe addittoTof a few more spcciauk and supporting medical . 
oioS, eSedaUy in some, of the key departments like medicine 
SStSaid gynaecology, t he present staff ^f^ the hosp tol 
SHuffice to -hSdle the clin ical p ar ^ o f-ar-aedical^xourse.-^ 
SSidSfSe teaching of anatomy and W^i^'l'^K'.- 
/■f^wCT^of'the view that this^could be done quite satisfactorily 
V S^urSons; at least in the initial stages, and until properly quahfied 
^specialists become- available. ; \ 

V A 71 On the question of physical accornjnodation, our initial 

• ■ V ImLresSon was that the present site was much too tight to permit ^ 
I- XtSS^li^Sion, but we learnt later ,that the Asantehene had ^ 

: - 'Sthe Stal a large tract of land adjacent to the Pre«nt site 
^ Sr usTin ex^nding , the buildings and faci ities of the hospital. 
. 5iis Ld woScl be useful for 
^ S^Cd students- hostels when the Medica Scho^^ 

. bdnt Immediately, however, the only -new facility said to be 
SSSed uSently at the hospital itself is a museum for the teaching 

^Pa*oro& le^were^old-by_the:S^^^^^ 

DeJaSnent that as a temporary measure,, the n<«essary aocommo- 
datiSould be provided at the University of^ Science and Tecb- 
■ . nffl indeiS we had been told earUer by the University 
•/ . -Authorities themselves.- I ; . 

79i -V^e have no reason to doubt that the aksurances given -to 
' usreW^nSeSe^cy of faciUtiesandsta^lok^^^^ 
i-- ^ >HoS)ff S werfound^, more -especially sinc^ those who gave 
S , V SS Smselves the very^ople v^^^^^ '^.'^.rh niv' to 
the twcliing Hospital when it comes into being. Wfc are huppy to 
> . Sv SlaU the other doctors we interviewed, iiicluding those at 
; ■ SrSaia Medical School, were of the view diat the Okomfd 

V iSokyVifosS could be upgraded at relatively little cost and . 
t ; S aTrelSiVely short period of time to serve as a teaching , 

. hospital, ffven the right calibre of consultants. 

73 A more fundament' question— and' this appUes^-also to 
KSeBu^rwhether a gederal hdspitaJ built for providing genei^ 

• serSoe? tJ the public and managed by the Mimstiy of Health 
' • : -SuiradSuately serve the functions of a teaching ^hospitol. We 
^- fojnd Son generMly^di«^^^ this quest.on Although prao- 

■ Sy a^ tSe doctors we inten^ewed had themselves been trained 
;'i • KroS teaching hospitals 'as students and ^PS"^"^ 
U ■ SvSS Seciluy ■■ their convenience for teaching pujposes, 
i^^-^ fh^SSSd to favour the Korle Bu arrangei^nt. because 
rf^t^S K^xposure to real-Ufe sitim^ and conditions 
• the stSts. Indeed, ontf ofAe most prominent 

pl M^doSor^ifficountry who is intimately faimliar wrth the problem 
|iH^2fS(^ education ixpressedadeddedprefere^ 
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arrangement if the choice had to be either the one ^stem or the- 
other and not a combinatioh of the two. The only aspect about 
^hich senous misgivings were expressed was the, mode of adminis?- . 
teiing the hospital so that the medical school staff can have a. 
leasbnble sav in ^e management and x)ph^^ 

74. VWt 'WuseWcs are inclined to agree with the niajority view,, 
at ksfC in »o far as the;training of doctors at the undergraduate 
level% oKscemcd, which is what it is intended to do in Kumasi>. 
but ^ we convinced that for the effective training of postgraduate . 
students/a proper teaching hospital is much to be preferred. 

75. Wc believe that it would be a good thing if, as soon a3 the- 
appropriate definitive decision is taken, a team of doctors," architect^ 
and others would be appointed to plan and carry out the overhaul,, 
mcdifitation and extlsnsion of Okomfo Anokye Hospital, as a 
cQrordinatcd whole, bearing in mind specifically the intention to 
make it a TeacWng Hospital. The grant to it of a wide streteh of ' 
additional land, to which we have already referred, is mdeed a great 
boon, because it would seem t? us that, apart from student^accopi- 

-modationimd new-staff quartei^ to bc.iffovide^ 
construction^ furnishing, and landscaping programme will be 
needed if the School there is not to be denied that general environ-' 
ment and atmosphere of spaciousness and gracc,^so suitable for 
this purpose, which can be enjoyed at KorlcBu. r - 



Sectign XIII 

Financial Implicatioiis of the University of Science and Technology ^ 
prop<^ to establish a Medical School 

76. It is universally recognised that medical schools are highly , 
expensive institutions to establish and perhaps even more so to run . 
and maintain. In Ghana the crude figure tor the training of one 
doctor at the Ghana Medical School has been given as ^550,000, 
which is at least three times as much as the cost of training an 
Arts graduate. We were somewhat smprised to find th^t while the v 
U S T. Report recognised the- idgh cost of medical education, it 
failed to make a more detailed analysis of the capital aiid recurrent 
expftiditure-which'thcir-proposal would hivolve but simply dte^- 
missed the-matter ify stating that the " capital expenditure for addi- 
tional laboratories and equipment shouldnot exceed half a njiUion 
cedis*% while " recurrent annual expenditure for additional staff; 



be'bctween (2160.000 and. 0200,000 We fi?d the^figures^ 

Ukely to be in the regicm of jZ^^^ 
77 'fc;„„ cost wUl be much a majot factor in determining the 
re^bi^ror?^^^ 

^^'°WLfSSr if urg?ncy^?^rrS^ def^^^^^ for Higher ^ 

:SliSbout feWwhich, atcurrenipri^s.ishardly ad<^uat^ 
10 buUd and equip even a single classroom blocK. ^ 

7« We <!usnect basins our figures on the current estimates of the 

lecture rooms, laboratories, and a hbrary, ^I'^-'ftt^Vh^ School 
SiSn ccdis which the recurrent expenditure after the School is 
SSslS will come to about fZ2.5 million per amium. 

.and running the existing Medical School at KorlpBu 

tl^t of creatine the essential new para-medical and other suM^ 

St M.dio»l Sen-to bas statrf, /«ttr ajj g fdta». 1 cm m 
♦hftt flip Ministrv can absorb about 100-123 ^oociors; a. lIl^«.T« 
S nSVs^KT^rSo^^^ that thiswaHnvolveanmcr«^ m 

. . jSSnities such as housing, transport^ equlpm^^^^ 

^ppUed in order to make it possible for the doctors to penonn 



fAeir duties 
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80. In Uie final analysis only, the Government can. decide whether • 
the country can afford a second Medical School now or at any 
future time, having regard to our financial situation and our 
developmen t goals. There, cgui be little doubt that,- in order to 
maintain, cxiend, and signihcanuy unprove upon the present level 
of medical service, ' available to the people of .Ghana, it would be 

...very desirable to establish at least one more Medical School between 
how and the, year a.d. 2000, ifindeed this is reasonably within our ' 
means /rHowever, every care must, be exercised to guard against • 
any Ibwering of standards by over-stretching ourselves. , 

*" ^ ' " '• ■ 

* Section XIV 

The Role of the National Council for Higher Edacation in the 
Rationalisation, Go-ordination and Integration of the Activities of our 
Universities 

81. We, were more than a little disappointed to discover that' 
there had not been any official consultations between the University 
of Science and Technology and the University of Ghana regarding 

_l?^LP^°P?^?^^^i?L^ - ^ " - . 

82. We would be the last to suggest any era ping-of-the initiative 
or the style of our Untversitics/but from the national standpoint 
and ; in the national interes the need ■ fop co-operative efforts 
wherever practicable^ and for a balanecd and correlated, total 
development cannot be overrcmphasised. 

83. We believe tha.t the National Council for Higher Education 
must increasingly exercise its functions of rationalising, co-ord^at- 

■ing and integrating the activities of our Universities, in order to 
enstire, as far as possible, the-^exclusion of Idissipatory tendencies 
and the niaintenance of a ^continuous forward trend, fully and 
harmoniously consolidated at every stage of advance, Otherwibe 
some of the cojintry's major development efforts might' degenerate 
into, the futility of i sort of isisyphus movement: more popiflarly . 
known in our country as ** one step forwards and one step back- ^ 
wardi;". 

" • Section XV ' v ^ 

Conclbisions; and RecomniendatioDS 

84. If, jn the light of what we haye said in tlie preceed-ng sections 
anjd paragraphs, the Government judges that the necessary where- - 
withal is to hand and the time is ripe to embark upon the establish-^ 
ment of the second Medical School, we would like to suggest an 
immediate target of" an aimu- 1 total output of. 200 doctors per 
annum by th^ year a.d. 2000, 120 from Korle Bu and 80 from 
Kumasi. 

• . . 122 . ; ; 



of 120 for Korle Bu. • 

- -86. Con'siderihg the rate of growth at ^W'^h the^^^^^^^^^^ . 
»*«i,t nf RO rtnctors Dcr year. On this basis the latest Qaie lor 

S ^isSbMhe vanous physical tadlitte ,n °f^H . 

M ^'^MS^^SSSb. taken by 1976 or 1977 a. 4= late?.. 
»i If the School is able to start in 1980 without fail with an 

^^^B^^m^ 

firoV%l\^?Se?a^5^|9, Wbo aW ^»4i"-S 



1:2,500, 



RR We would suBgest that, with the public announcement of the 

rate of growth which it has set itseU. 
QO ' We would urge- that the decision about the Medical 
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91; The, Ghana Medical School should be encouraged anJ 
^ - ' enabled to accelerate its programme for the t raining of medic ab 
^^e^ — s pecia li st s and teacfaers. W hatever aurtasrpes ofrecruitmem abroad 
may be, it is^^as^ the common local saying^has it, the money tied to 
j ^v our own clbth,that we can untie and pay out, which is one of our 
, . indigenous ways of saying '*'Siclf-reliance " ! Likewise, the periodical 
courses in medical. education methodology for those appointed as 
t: V ; i clinical teachet^C as well' as the occasional seminars conducted to 
r prepare them for their other responsibilities tovfeards students apart 
r^|. from teaching, must be vigorously pursued. ~ 

. .92. It will have been npUcr^^tiat the total requiriement for doctors 
\:> by the Ministry of Health c-,:* in^ the next 5-10 years, i^s forecast by 
j ; the Director of Medical Scn'iccs, is fiilly covered by the projected 

output of the Ghana Medical School alone. W?.strongly recommend . 
; ' th^t active steps be taken from now on to interest the Regional ^nd 
f : , ^ District Administrations, as well as the Local Authorities," in creating;: ; 
f;.. : places'for, and employing, their own doctors within the framework 
of the dispositions of the Ministry of Health, A deliberate and firm, 
policy should be devised and implemented toward ensuring that at 
i~ — -long 4a8t, iH:oper- health and medical' fadlities do: seeprthrbuglOi^ 
the rural populations. In other words, turning out more doctors- 
/ ^ . ^ should be accbmpanied _by.isericms-.preparations to receive and 
cITectively deploy them where they are most needed. Unless some- 
, such camjpaign is successful, it is to be feared that medical care will 
-^remain the privilege of the inhabitants of the. larger towns, and ia 
; that case the threat of a surfeit of doctors, or of their large-scale 
emigration, cannot be completely ruled out. 

93. As soon as practicable, after the coming into being of the 
V . second medical school^ a.joint permanent committee of the autho^rir 
ties of the two universities concerned, and other competent persons- 
should be formed under the guidance of' tbt National Council for 
. Higher Education to take in hand the planning of the academic 
' aspects of the work of both Schools, as well as any other m^itter^ of 
i - ; conmion interest relating to them. 

[•' **94. Finally, we wQuld recommend, that the University of Science-. 
J and TechnQlogy be.urged to provide more detailed and more realistic'* 
' estimates of the cost of its proposal as put forward, than the ones 

in its present report. If the Government has the heavy responsibility 

of deciding whether the plunge sb -riild be taken, or when, then it is- 
- the duty of those who submit propc sals to see to it that" the cost 

figures before the Government when it takes its decision are the 
" true ones, as far as is humanly ^iossible to ascertain. On no account ' 

shotdd the Government be landed in the situation of the man in the< 
i; Bible, who launched into?lhe building of^ tower without first 
• : . realising the J^ll. extent of what it would take to finish it, • 
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; • .Section XVI ; - 

Acknbwledgemeiits ' , . 

n« w. oreatlv indebted lo a number of individuals and 

*"^ «SS^^S»J 6n "he matter before us knd fpr the memoranda 
sion of their viaws.on inc moii amnno these are the Dean and . 

Superintendents the Ko^^^^ 

t^X: offiX th%hana Medical Association and the , 
Ghana Medical Students' Association. . , 

'96 We eratefully place on record our appreciation of tje generous 
•and grSs hSfe extended to us at the University of Science 
- and Technology, Kumasi. . 

5*""?"^ aS PrT W W. Laing and Mr. R. A. Basoah, Direc- 
^°°?p7;^n^J^MSry of EconomU: Planning, for maki^ 
tor of Planning Mimsi^oi avaiUng us to the benefit 

reSs^oJr^ftvs^ . 

, supporting staff were mcKt SJ'°P!."^o9t grateful to thdm. We are 
■ " ^f^°^?,t KNa o J^^^^ Education for 

oftriS^?he usl of SilTonft^^^^ Room for our meetings, and 
for the general isupport given us. , ■ .u- . v 

we *"J"^'AfSf SKS- towards the general effort 

. r&StSSsfo'^m^^ of Medical Education 

in Ghana. ' . o ^ 

•Respectfully submitted. " Rev.Trof. C. G. BAETA 

^ . . {Chairman) 

I . . Prof. E. A. BOATENG 



I 



[Member) 



I; - • . ' {Member) 



February, .1975. 



Dr. H. S. BANNERMAN 
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APPENDIX 1 ^ 
LIST- OF PERSONS AND BODIES INTERVIEWED 

^Ghana Medical School— Korle Bu 

I. Prof. S. R. A.;Dodu(Dean) * 
* • 2. Prof. H. H> Phillips (Vice-Dean) 

3. Pr6f..E. A. Badoe (Profe;ssor of Surgery) 

4. Mr. R. H. B. Graves (Executive Secretary) 

University of Ghana, Legon . 

5. Prof A. A. Kwapon^: (Vice-Chancellbr) 

" 6; Prof. E. A. Bekoe (Pro-Vice-Ghancellor) 
7. Mr. E. A. K. Edzji (Registrar) ' 

lVliiastry"of HSllh^'A^^ ~ 

, 8. Dr. M.^ A. Baddo (Director of Medical Services) . . 

-9. Dr. Docia A. N. Kisseih (Former Chief Nursing Officer) 
' 10. Mrs. M. N. Hornsby-OSoi (Acting Chief Nursing Officer) 

Uriiversity of Science ariS Technology, Kumasi . ' 

II. Prof. E. Bamfo Kwakye (Vice-Chancellor) 

12. Prof. F. A. KufoUr (Head, Department of Chemistry ^^nd 
Chemical Technology). 

13. Profw M. K.utin-Sanwu^,(Head, Department of Biological 
Sciemces). . . 

14. Prof. E. A*. Gyang (Head, Department of Pharmacology 
and Dean, Faculty of Pharmacy). 

15. Dr. K. Boakye-Yiadpm (Head, Department of Pharma- 
ceutics). . ^ ^ ' 

16. Dr. b. Dwumah-Badu (Head, Department of Pharmaceu- 
^ tical Chemistry): . . .^f 

17. Dr. K. Sarpong (Representing Head, Department of 
Pha^pacognpsy). 

18. Dr. K. E. Appiah (Resident Medical Officer) . 

19. Mr. A. S. Y. Andoh (Registrar) ' ' ^ / 

'26. Dr. V. A. Dziwornooh (Acting Head,; Department of 
Physics). , . 
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2rDr. Q. O. Prempch (Medical Superintendent)' 

22" Dr J ' W.-Hiadzi CHead,: Department of Surgery) 
'iVbr T K. Agble (Specialist-in-Charge. Department of 
- Obstetrics and Gynaecology). . 
^4 Dr A. P. Asafo-Agyei (Head. Department of Paediatrics) ^ 
25 Dr. I. K. Badu (Specialist. Dental/Oral Surgery) 
26. Dr; S. P.' Das Oupts (Department of Medicine) 
. 27 Dr E. Doe-Dorsey (Pathologist) . 
28 Dr Kemevoh (Ear. Nose and Throat Specialist) .. 
29. Ul B. A. Amponsah (Senior Hospital Secretary) ^ 

' ■ ' . . . < . 

I . 

Korle Bu Teaching Hospital 

30 Pr6f. J. it. M^QuarteyjMedjcal^^Superintendent^ _ . 
"~TTl Mr. J. A.Ma^[blPrincipal Hospital:^ " " " 

32. Miss H. 'Aboagye (Senior Matron) ,'\ , 

. Ghana Medical Stiideat?; Association 

33 Mr -S Y.Ellis (President of G.M.S.A.) . 
.34. Mr. K. Ofosu-Barko (Student Representative. Education 
Gommittee). ' . ^> . . 

35 Mr K. E. Badoe (Editor-in-Chief of " Medic -) 

36 Mr" B- E. a'. famakloe.. Jnr. (Student Representative. 

Education Ccrmmittee). , , . ^ 

. Ghana Medical Association . . . ^ k-t a a 

37. Dr. L. K. A. Derban (Representing G.M.A.) 

• ''"'irProf C O Easmon (Former Dean.-Ghana Medical School) 
\q' Dr F ! D. Konotey-Ahulu (I^irector. Ghana Institute of- 
^ CUnica Genetics. Korle Bu). 

40 ProfN^ N. Laing (Head. 'Department of Pathology. 
^ GhaS>Iedical School). 

41 Mr R. A.Xasoah (Director of Planning. Ministry of Eco- 

nomic Planning). - 
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■ ... APPENDIX 2 

.S - : 

. PRESENT MEEPS AND FINANCIAL REQUIliEMENTS 
OF THE GHANA MEDICAL SCHOOL 

A. Bodgf»(ftry Ailocition 

Last year yjc. Medical School required a supplementary budget 
of JZ130,00Q and received jZlOO.OOO. This meant an unhealthy 
curtailment of Departmental expenditure. > . 

The position this year is as follows: — 

Recurrent £§timates% > . 

For the Financial Year 1974-75, the School estimated expenditure 
at ^2,377,970. Government, however, approved only ^1^80,000 
There is, therefore a shortfall ofJ2:397,970. The Finance Committee 
hasjecomihcnded^pcnditi^^ 
It considerslobligatoryT - 

" ■ ' . ^ V . •. 

Per$onal Emoluments (salaries, wages, allowances) l;'457,430 
Running and Maintenance of Vehicles 55,000 
Stores and Stationery . , 45,Q0o 

' Rental of Hired Accommodation . . " 80,000 

Matin tenance and Repair of Equipment . . . 120,C00 
Overseas Passages . . . ; - 30,000 

Uniform and Consumable Materials 30,000 
^Official Entertainment . ^ 4,000^ 
External Examiners' Fees . . 25,000 
Insurance and Licensing«^of Vehicles 16,000 



Total* JZl,862,430 



The amount left after the above allocations, viz. (Zll7;570is 
grossly inadequate for the, remaining, items of expenditure. It has 
therefore been decided to approach Government for additional, 
funds as in the previous years. ~ V ^ 
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APPENDIX VIII 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ^ 
STAFF LIST _ . " . 



Name of Officer 



Rank 



Mr. J. B. Lomotey 
Mr. J. W. L. Mills 
Mr. C. K. Gbeho 
Mrs, Victoria Owusu . . 
Mrs: Eugenia T. Amorin 
Mr. Nikoi Kotey 

tj,,jG^QJ3egbato _ . .„ 
Mr. E. S. N. Kotey 
Mr. E. K. Agbeko 
Mrs. Comfort Kuma . . 
Mr. D. A. Appiah 
Miss.VictoriaOdinchM 
Mr. J. C. Anku .. 
Mr. Fred Lokko . . . • 
Mr. Francis Tay 
'Mr. E. M. Ador A 
Miss Comfort Boye ^ . • 
Mr. R. Koufie 
Miss Florence Hammond 
Misst. C. Samman 
Mr. H. N. Akorsey^ 
Mr. A. K. Narh . . " " 
Mr. A'. Arthur. ^ « 
Mr. Alex Hammah 



Secretary 

Adviser ^ . ^ 
Deputy SecretJjry _ 
'Senior Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Prin cipal Accounting Assistant 



Senior Accounting Assistant 
. . . Senior Private Secretary . 
\ . Senior'Private Secretary 
Administrative Assistant 
; . Stenographer Secretary 
Accounts Clerk Grade I 
. : Clerk Grade II 
Clerk Grade II 
Clerk Grade il . 
. , Stenographer Grade II 
\ . ^ Typist Grade I 
. .. Typist Grade I ' 
^z. Typi$t Grade II ^ 

. Despatch Rider 
\ . Messenger 
Messenger 
. . Messenger- ■ ^ 



